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A Friexp—When the cloud, that these last 
words had spread over the brow of the Gambu- 
sino, had subsided a little, I resumed the conver- 
sation. 

‘Tell me, Don Rafael, do you believe that it is 
true, as is pretended, that Upper California, New 
Mexico, and the province of Sonora-y-Cinaloa, yet 
contain fabulous and unheard of riches, marvelous 
heaps of gold? 

‘Tt is true !’ replied Quirino, with an air of con- 
straint and reserve. 

‘Then have a little confidence in me; I am not 
arival. You can speak to me freely’ 

‘What do you wish? 

‘That you would give me the history of your 
life in the deseit. 
rino, you, the king of the Gambusinos, have not 
been the hero of some wonderful adventure,’ 

I have seen and hand- 


It is impossible that you, Qui- 


‘You are not mistaken. 
led riches that no Christian eye, or human hand 
My fel- 
lows know it too; and the reason I am still alive 


has ever seen or handled before me. 


is, that their jealousy of me is smothered by hope. 
They do not yet despair of learning my secret. 
‘But I—I am not a rival.’ 
‘No; but you could become an echo ;-*and I 
will confess to you, that your face and manners 
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are so pleasing to me, that I indeed would feel a 
constraint inany desire that I might have some 
day of planting my knife in your heart. Well, 
let us change the subject,’ 

‘Agreed; let us leave that part of the subject 
which relates to stabbing—and let us speak rath- 
What amount of gold do 
you think there is there? 

‘You commence with a very difficult question, 
The amount of gold on the Sacramento—I speak 
only of the place on the Sacramento that is known 
—judging by the color and appearance of the 
soil, might be estimated at about fifty millions.’ 
Those who first reach those 
places will be lucky !’ 

‘Yes, you are right—the: first—but only the 
first.’ 

‘Yet fifty millions would make several fortunes, 

‘Understand me ; I said that the placer of the 
Sacramento might contain fifty millions—but not 
that it will produce that sum. After the gold 
dust, which will be found on the surface of the 
ground, is collected, the extraction of the gold that 
is deeply disseminated through the soil, will cost, 
to say the least, 4s much as it is worth. There is 
more profit in cultivating a field of wheat, than in 


working a placer. 


er of the Sacramento, 


‘Fifty millions! 
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“Lhen your opinion is, that the discovery of this 
bonanza will not affect the power of the United / 


States ? 

‘None, whatever, 

‘And you think that there really exist oceans 
of gold, to employ the expression you used, when 
speaking of Nabogame, whose discovery would 
change the destiny of an entire nation? 

‘Certainly, they exist, replied Quirino; ‘but why 
this question ? 


¢ 


RA AAR; SAAS ANS 


‘I will yield my life into the hands of God, re- 
plied he, ina voice full of emotion. 

‘By suicide!’ 

‘Oh! not by that; you have misunderstood me. 
I wished to say, that I will endeayor then to ac- 
complish a great act, that I have pursued some 


» years! I will set out again for the desert. I will 
* again see this gold, that no human eye, I repeat 


‘You are right; Itis a question that might re- ° 


fer to that stabhing, is it not? Well, let us re- 


turn to the Sacramento. Have you any idea 
what chance revealed this p/acer to others beside 
yourself ? 

‘Alas! 
anticipated this evil,-and was about actiug, but 


I too well divine it. I had already 


my stupid passion for the lady Annette has made 


me lose precious time. It is the cursed wheel of 


RAAANASAASAAAAAAALS 


a saw-mill, lately established by an American of / 


my acquaintance named Marshall, that has been 


? 


the innocent cause of this catastrophe. I have é 


many times been obliged to cover with fresh earth 
a heap of washed sand, that this wheel formed in 
turning, and upon which shone numerous grains 
of gold? 

‘And now what do you intend to do? 


‘Can you seriously ask me this question!’ ex- 


no 


oon 


claimed Quirino. ‘I but now compared my lot to ; 


. . . ¢ 
that of a lover, who should see his mistress with 


impunity outraged. Now I believe that if sucha 
thing should ever happen, that the lover, with a 
cruel and malicious pleasure, would assist in the 
outrage—that he would prefer to witness it rath- 
than hear of it ;—for man, come to that extreme 
grief, hasa savage and fierce desire to help on 
his own misfortunes—to see them in all their 


forms. Thus my intention is to return as soon as | 
possible to California, and to the shores of the ; 


Sacramento, 


This speech of the Gambusino did not at all as- 


tonish me. [ had been accustomed for a long } 


time, to meet among the majority of the Mexi- 
cans, even among those of the lower classes in so- 


ciety, with a great poetic vigor, and an uncommon >? < : : 
credulity, accompanied by a slow, negative move- 


elegance of language.’ 


‘I partially understand your reasons,’ said I to / 


him ; ‘but after having witnessed the pillage of 


your placer, what will you do? 

At this question, the face of the Gambusino, ha- 
bitually so inexpressive and blank, took the shade 
of deep melancholy; an expression graye and 
collected, almost solemn. 


it to you, has ever seen, but mine ; this gold, over 
which I have dragged myself, almost dying with 
thirst, and so enfeebled, that it was with difficulty 
that I could defend myself against the attacks of 
the birds of prey who pounced upon me, suppos- 
ing me to be dead. But I feel it! I will not suc- 
ceed ! 

‘Well, what then? 

‘My name will go to increase that long, dismal 
list of Gambusinos, who have mysteriously disap- 
peared in the desert. Within twenty years from 
now, I will be only a tradition, covered with mys- 
tery. 

‘Having this fatal presentiment, why do you 
not abandon your project ? 

‘I would do so, but I cannot. This invincible 
power, this inexplicable instinct, of which I have 
spoken, impels me, in spite of myself, to my own 
destruction. I know that I approach my death, 
and I go, What would you have? I have sub- 
mitted to my destiny! I obey my nature ! 


This Quirino, whom I saw for the first time in 
my life, presented so singular a combination of 
profound grief and courageous resignation, that, 
in spite of myself, I felt attached to him, and with- 
out thinking of the dark and bloody points which 
perhaps stained his past life, I sincerely offered 
him my hand. 

‘Don Rafael, said I to him, permit me in my 
title of Spaniard, to consider you as a country- 
man, and to offer you my friendship. Perhaps 
even this friendship may not be useless to you; 
for I do not yet despair, I confess to you, of being 
enabled to make you change this idea of your fu- 
ture prospects.’ 

The Gambusino cordially seized my hand be- 
tween his own, and replied only by a smile of in- 


ment of the head. 
I then took leave of him to go and attend to 


| my affairs; we agreed to meet at dinner. The 
, remainder of the day was finished by a series of 


disappointments to me. I could not succeed in 
accomplishing anything. I was then in a sober 
mood ; on returning to the boarding house, I found 
all at table, and dinner partially over. 




















John Bell, inv'deep thought, forgot Geet cr. 
haps he was not hungry! I could not, i in spite of } 
my perplexities, prevent myself, from remarking 
this fact. 

‘Are you indigposed, to-day ? asked I of him. 

‘No, he replied, after: moment's hesitation ; ‘it 
is my mind that is‘troubled. Lfiave been think- 
ing, since morning, of the afti@le I read in the 
Picayune.’ , 





‘Of the discovery of the mines of the Saera- 
mento? 

‘Sacramento ! Sacramento! Oh! 
found it. 


Oh! you have 


‘Well, how does this discovery affect you ? 
Tn 
three months I will have got forty thousand dol- 


lar, 


‘If this news is true, [ leave immediately. 


‘hen start—the news is true. 

I thought that the colossal John Bell had been 
taken with an apoplectic attack, his countenance 
became so red. It was some minutes before he 
recovered from his emotion. 

‘I suppose you speak seriously? he asked of 
me soon after. 

‘You suppose correctly. I speak more serious- 
ly—that I know the pereen who discovered the 
Sacramento,’ 

And could Task you, who 
is this person? Could I ¢ 

‘This person is no other than Signor Rafael Qui- 
rino, here present.’ 

Signor Rafael! exclaimed Miss Annette B—— 


mines of the S 
‘Indeed! indeed ! 


> 


blushing in a charming manner. 
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On leaving the table, the Gambusino took my 
arm. and proposed that we should take a walk. 
I agreed. 

‘Well!’ 
fied with your day’s labor ? 

‘Not at all. that I have lost 
my time and money*in coming to the United 
States; the business I hoped to finish, I cannot 
successfully terminate.’ 

‘So much the better ! a 

‘HoW so much the better? Tam much obliged 


to yOu for the interest you take in me. 


he enquired, in smiling, ‘are you satis- 


[ very much fear 


‘Listen,’ said Quirino to me, @ssuming a serious 


manner—‘let us speak to the point. I am about 
to join a company that is returning to Monterey. 
Would you like to go with me? 

‘That is a queer idea of yours, of having me 
cross the prairies, to go to California, 

‘It is indeed a fortune that I offer you. Think 
of it seriously before you refuse me 

‘I heartily thank you; but you understand that 
it would be difficult for me to decide upon it im- 
mediately.’ 

‘For that reason I have told you to think of it. 

‘I will not fail to do so, Will you permit me to 
you take this 


whom you hardly know, and 


ask of you, Signor Quirino, why 


great interest in me, 
eyen yet astranger to you?’ 

A sorrowful smile passed over the face of the 
Gambusino., 


‘] take an interest in you,’ replied he, ‘because, 


; that, without knowing me, you have offered me 


‘Even he, Miss, and he has gone into so Tagmy 


details upon this subjeet, with me, that I cannot 
permit myself to doubt him for an istant. 


‘Que dicen? (what do they say ¢) the Gambu- $ 


sino asked of me, he not understanding 
very well. ,Lhey spoke of me, did they not?’ 

‘It was Mr. 
ply in Spanish, pointing towards mé, 


English 





in a positive manner, that you discovered the gold 
mines of the Sacramento,’ 

‘The Signor says correctly, replied Quirino eold- 
ly? 

‘Then,’ replied Miss Annette, with a certain ag- 
itation in her manner, and hesitatingly—‘the half 
million of which you spoke to me, was not a 
story coined to deceive me ? 

‘I only spoke of half a million, that you might 
net take me for a fool; but it was two millions 
that I should have mentioned’ 

This reply made @ great impression, both upon 
Miss Annette and John Bell. 


. . / 
Miss Annette hastened to re. ’ 
‘who says / 


; the desert, 
> under all its fair appearances, fraud and treache- 


2 


‘ not then 


Renn nn nn nn 


your friendship, and tendered me your hand— 
because that Lhave seen in your eyes an express- 
ion of true sympathy—the only friendship, the 
first sympathy, that a human being has ever shown 
for me? 

‘You exegzgerate. Signor Quirino. 

‘Alas! We Gambusinos, 
living in envious confiict with all, know as well 


I do not exaggerate. 


how to read the character of men, as the sands of 
Ever suspicious, we detect easily, 


ry. Now youare the first, I repeat it, whose 
sympathetic regard has won my heart. Youneed 


be astonished that I should wish to re- 


compense you, for. having caused me to experi- 
ence the liveliest pleasure | have ever in my life 
experienced, by the gift of a fortune, which after 
all, will cost me nothing. Believe me, do not re- 
fuseme. 


‘I*thank you, I aecept, I exclaimed, almost in 


, spite of myselfjovercome by the air of inexpress 
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ible sincerity and great persuasion, in which the 
remark of the Gambusino had been conveyed. 

‘Then it is an agreement, said he. ‘We will 
leave in three days.’ 

‘Three days! ‘oo little time for making my 
purchases | 

‘What purchases 7 

‘The things I should take with me to sell to the 
gold seekers, 

‘Iie useless—buy a bottle of quinine, a. pick- 
axe and a dagger—that will be sufficient’ 

‘A rich outfit, that, you require me to get! 

‘And my friendship, which will aid you; do you 
need anything elsé?’ asked Quirino, reproaching 
me in a tender manner. 

‘Lam wrong,’ I exclaimed—let us go and buy 
the quinine, the pick-axe and the dagger; I will 
ask you no more questions,” 

Three days afterwards, we left New Orleans 
for Monterey, ‘The first person we met, on reach- 
ing the place fixed for the rendezvous of the com- 
pany, was the Kentuckian, John Bell. His wagon 
was loaded with heavy-bound chests. The one I 
had hired for my friend Rafael and myself, con- 
tained, beside our provisions and a small traveling 
tent, only the bottle of quinine and the pick-axe, 
recommended by the Gambusino. I carried the 
dagger attached to my leather belt. 





NUMBER III, 
Tae PLacers or tae SacramMento.—I will not 


enter into any details upon the fatigues and labor ° 


that we had to undergo, before reaching Monterey, 
where we arrived after a journey of forty-seven 


days. We had traveled over four hundred leagues. 
The port of Monterey, lying between the Pacific ; 


Ocean and the lakes of Tola, situated in the 32d 
degree of north latitude, and 125th degree west 
longitude, was then, through the emigration of its 
inhabitants to the Sacramento, so depopulated, 
that it was impossible for Rafael and myself to 
procure mules or servants. John Bell, whose in-- 
vention avarice had excited, found in the. mean- 
time, a chance to hire a small coasting vessel to 
carry us toSan Francisco. Having reached there, 
Rafael Quirino would procure us the men and car- 
riages, of which we were in need. 

Thanks to the activity of the American, we left 
Monterey for the port of San Francisco the same 
evening of our arrival, where we cast-anchor the 
next morning at sunrise. The distance between 
these two ports in direct line, is about twenty-five 
leagues, I will never forget, should I live a:hun- 
dred years, the sublime and. magnificent scene 
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which met my view, when the sun, seeming to 
rise out of the sea, shed abroad its clear and splen- 
didlight. I shouted withjey and surprise, I had 
never dreamed oftg0 splendid a spectacle. 

‘Yes, I understand you. .Youfind that this isa 
very fine country of mine, said Rafael, who stood 
near me upon thé wharf; could not one live hap- 
pily here? 4 

The Gambusino suppressed a sigh, and almost 
immediately continued in a¢alm voice, that be- 
trayed no emotion : 

‘The harbor of San Francisco, it is said, is the 
finest and largest harbor in the world. I have 
very often seen sailors, accustomed to wonders, 
appear as you, in ecstasy at this magnificent land- 
scape. Will you allow me to do the honors of 
my native land? The harbor is enclosed, as yyou 
can perceive, between two promontories. iis 
one to your right, situated at the north, is called 
San Rafael; the other, to the South, is known un- 
der the name of Yerba-Buena, on account of the 
rich pasturage which is about it, and which pre- 
sents to us, visible from here, all the diversified 
and combined shades of vegetation. Those three 
mirror-like lines that you see, upon whose surface 
large aquatic plants are visible, are three rivers. 
All the three empty, after several capricious wind- 
ings, into the Bay of San Rafael. The first of 
these three rivers, nearest us, is called San Joa- 
quin, the second is called Jesus-Maria, and the 
third is the Sacramento, * 

‘What! Is that little stream of water the Sac- 


ramento!’ exclaimed John Bell, staring .with sur- 


prise ; ‘I do not see any of the gold there! 

We came to the sorrowful conviction, on land- 
ing, that Quirino had promised too much in enga- 
ging to procure us wagons and men. ‘The city of 
San Francisco, orice so remarkably gay and lively, 
had the appearance of an abandoned town, It 
was but once in a while that an old woman, child, 
or old man bent with years appeared, to break the 
solitude of the streets. But I remarked, that 
whether child, woman or old man, all respectfully 
uncovered their heads when they saw the C ambu- 
sino. Don Rafael received their salutations with 
the indifference of a man accustomed to them. 

We were deliberating upon what we should do, 


when help that we did not dream of arrived, very 


opportunely, which relieved us of our anxiety. It 
was the crew of the vessel, five’in all, who had 
deserted, and had come to offer. us their services. 
These brave sailors, who cared very little about 
their captain, who was alone on board, wished to 
go and seek their fortunes on the Sacramento, and 























* 





we quickly accepted their offers, Rafael Quirino 
having procured, at a reasonable price, some ex- 
cellefit mules, some old saddles and packs for the 
mules, we «started on our jodmey, 


ithout any 
longer delay. ? 











Upper Californi Nong the largest 
provinee of Mexieo, * Falso, v it contradiec- 


tion, the richestgind mostértile.” Tt supplied with 
corn, hides, flour mn or meatdried in the 
sup, not only a great it of the Pacific coast, 
but even the interior part of the province of So- 
nora-y-Cinaloa. Yet at the time we crossed it, 
the haciendas (farms) deserted, the flocks seatter- 
ed, the silence of death that everywhere prevail- 
ed, made it resemble a wretched land, whose in- 
habitants had fled, driven off by some terrible 
a by one of those great catastrophes > 
that the annals of nature often present. The vil- 
lages of Bodiga and Sonoma offered us hospitali- 
ty without any hosts. 

The sixth day after our departure from Mon- 
terey, towards evenmg, we reached a small 


eee aan 


fort occupied by some American troops. Some ( 
poor buildings, placed against the fort, appeared } 
very convenient for affording us shelter. I then ‘ 
entered a poor little shop, of iniserablétconstruc- } 
tion, to ask for acconimodations for the night. } 

‘By paying, willingly,’ replied thé merchant to 
me, 

‘Well, I will willingly pay—then.it is settled’ 

‘Not yet—only begun to be. , How much do you 
pay? 

‘The ordinary price, of course. e 5 

‘Then you can come. You doubtless know thats 
the ordinary price for a night, is twelye dollars for ; 
each man? = 

‘Ah, thank you; the bargain is not entirely } 
concluded, You need not say anything more— 
Good day,’ 

The Kentuckian, John Bell, to whom I gave an 
account of my adventure with the merchant, show- 
ed great joy. The solitude and desolation of ‘the 
country through which we had passed, made him 
equally exhibit great transports of joy ;—this de- 
sertion and this dearth, being, in his opinion, a cer- ’ 
tain proof that the placer of the Sacramento con- 
tained even more*gold than the correspondent of 
the Picayune had mentioned. 

John Bell, it may be said, in passing, since the 
respect showed to Quiring by the.inhabitants of 
Monterey and San Francisco, confirmed in an un- 
doubted manner, the reputation which he had as 
a Gambusino, showed towards him a peculiar af- 
fection, much the more surprising, as it was en- 


~~ 
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tirely contrary to his nature and his accustomed 
manner of acting. The gold seeker received these 
attentions with that exquisite and obsequious po- 
liteness with which Mexicans always receive a 
stranger. A singular smile, that I supposed, rath- 
er than saw upon his lips, created oftentimes in my 
mind singular supposition’, and gave me some 
uneasiness concerning the Kentuekian. In fact, 
was it not the preference shown by Miss - 
nette toMfhe latter, that caused Quigino to te, oA 
placer #<*And the Gambusinos forget so little ! 
The not very agreeable specimen that we had 
had of the hospitality of tlie inhabitants of the 
fort, started us the next morning on our journéy 
before sunrise. Rafacl Quirino assured us that 
we would reach that very day the placer of the 


» Sacramento, It was time. The Kentuckian, Bell, 


in spite of hig athletic constitution, proceeded 
with great difficulty, and I felt myself almost.ex- 
hausted,,. The*incredible fatigues that we had just 


borne, the dangefous and changes of the 


; climate through Which we “had passed—those 


burning and dry days—those nights, cold and ac- 
companied with a heavy continued dew, cold as a 
winter's rain, held us continually on the verge of 
a severe sickness. As to Rafael Quirino, this long 
voyage of forty seven days had been to him an 
agreeable journey. I had not once seen him fa- 
tigued, or his brow even moistened with perspira- 
tion. 

It was about two o'clock when we reached the 
placer of the Sacramento. Never did a traveler 
have amore complete disappointment in finding 
a spot long dreamed of, entirely different from the 
image he had made of it, than I felt, at the first 
view of the famous placer of gold. At first, no 
place I had ever seen, was as gloomy as the val- 
ley of the Sacramento. A vegetation sufficieytly 
rich, it is true, but common, broken by vast patch- 
es of greyish-black sand. This vegetation, that 
you could perceive at a glance, covered as far as 
the eye could reach, the level ground with its 
dark green carpet. Several clusters of trees, 
scattered here and there in the valley, with a hill 
situated on our left, alone interrupted the monot- 
ony of this smooth and level perspective. Final- 
ly, the Sacramento, this new Pactolus, so boasted 
of, rolled its tranquihand limpid waters between 
itg two shores, so near to each other, that they 
gave it the appearance of a simple brook. 

‘Is it ible that they find gold here? ex- 
claimed John Bell, a little disappointed. 

‘Do you se@ those points of all colors, that show 
chétneotl along the hill and on the banksof the 
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river? Well, those are gold seekers,’ said Quiri- 
no to him; ‘there must be as many as 300 or 400 
there’ 

The Kentuckian gave his mule the spur—the 
poor beast dashed forward, and we followed it. 
After going a short distance, we found thirty 
friendly Indians and metis, (half-breeds) who were 
seeking gold. Their manner of procedure was 
very simple :—using chiquenitos, (sieves) or bas- 
kets very finely woven, old straw hats;?qyoolen 
blankets fastened by their corners to astake driv- 
en in the ground, the blankets. forming at their 
centres, reverse@’domes ; they filled these sieves, 
hats or blankets, with sand, and pouring water 
upon it, they stirred them with bats and sticks: 
The sand removed by these repeated washings, 
left a residue composed of small pieces of gran- 
ite, quartz in powder, and grains of gold. Some 


of the latter, spread out to dry in the sun, was of ? 
the size of large walnuts, of différent andirregu- 


lar shapes, and still retained some’ fragments of 
quartz upon their sides. The sight of them pro- 


ee ee 


Not obliged to him! exclaimed John Bell ;:— 


‘what! fed, clothed, and 500 ounces of gold, in 
fifteen days! \Yoware not satisfied! Gold is then 
collected y @shovel! Wonderful? 

The Am n, filled enthusiasm, commen- 
ced embracif 







foolish tenderness—he was half*insane. 
‘Certainly we ure notsatisfiedi¥eplied the me 


tis, looking atthe a" not a very friendly 


manner. ‘Know you sir, 3 0 embrace yourmule 
that many of our friends who labor for them- 
selves, obtain without any difficulty, at least fifty 
dollars a day! And do you also know that 500 
ounces of gold would have been divided between 


forty persons, if ten of us had not happily died 


: of fever during these last fif'een days? But our 


? 


? 


? 


duced so great an effect upon the Kentuckian, that 


he was obliged to support himself by the pummel ; 


of his saddle, to keep from falling—he became ; 


dizzy. 

‘Well, friends, asked Quirino, addressing him- 
self to the Indians, who it may be mentioned in 
passing, were all dressed in fancy cambric shirts, 
and magnificent calzoneras (pantaloons) of bril- 
liant colors. ‘Well, friends, are you fortunate in 
your explorations ? 

The Indians, who seemed not altogether pleas- 
ed at our arrival, did not reply. 

‘Do you know who honors you by speaking to 
you, dogs? asked Quirino, frowningly. 

‘You called us dogs? exclaimed a metis, cast- 
ing, upon the ground the load of sand he was car- 
rying upon his back, and advancing towards us, 
his knife in his hand. 

‘Yes, I repéat it, dogs; but take care—my name 
is Rafael Quirino !’ 

“The celebrated Gambusino ? the terrible knife 
demanded the metis in fear. 

‘The same—now reply; how many days have 
you worked on this strip of sand ? 

‘Fifteen days, my lord, 

‘For yourself ? 

‘No, your lordship, for an American trader, 

‘How much have you obtained? 

‘About fifteen hundred oufices of gold; of the 
1500 he has given us 50, Without reekobing these 
fine shirts and calzoneras that you! seep besides 
feeding us ; yet we are under nd obligations to him. 
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contract with your countryman is over im five 
days, and we will not renew it. 

‘Ah! Ah! then many die here? asked John 
Bell, less enthusiastie. 

‘Do they die here? Yes, by hundreds ! 

‘Pshaw! [ will not die here, exclaimed the 
Kentuckian—I will remain here, and become 
rich, 

‘Who knows, my dear sir, said Quirino to him, 
accompanying his words with one of those fugi- 
tive smiles, of which I have already spoken, and 
which gave me so much uneasiness—after all, 
what ¢are you? If youdie here, you will be bu- 
ried in gold!’ . 

‘If you confidedn me,’ Quirino said to us, after 
we had left the Indians-—‘we will go and stop at 
theefoot of that hill, and quietly take our siesta; 

“the heat is oppressive—a few hours of sleep will 
so refresh ugthat we will be enabled to leave 
again this evening, 

‘How, leave? asked John Bell with uneasiness 
‘And where then ? 

‘For the true placer of the Sacramento, which 
is about eight leagues from here, 

‘What do you say? Is it possible that a placer 
where these poor*Indians can obtain fifty dollars 
a day, is not a complete placer? What will we 
see eight, leagues further on ? gold instead of sand, 
doubtless,’ 

‘Not exactly; but a soil even more rich than 
this, perhaps, not in respect to the dust, but in re- 
spect to the grains that¢they find there. I have 
seen lumps that weighed ten pounds and over. 

‘Then let us leave, immediately, exclaimed 
John Bell, who thought no more of his fatigue. 

Notwithstanding the enthusiasm and supplica- 
tions of our companion, we rested at the foot of 
the hill. There were, on the sides of this hill, 


mule’ with"All the transports of 
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which was somewhat steep, a number of small } 
cabins, some of them constructed of boughs, oth- 
ers of sail cloth. ; 

‘Will youdlend me your gun ? asked Quirino of } 
me, through the cugpainy, which serrep asa door to { 
my tent, wat , / ; 
‘Willingly. But svhat do you wishto do with it?’ } 

‘To kill a deer for our breakfast’ ~ 

‘Then are you not tired # 

‘From what? It must then be en inaction. 
I will soon return. Thank you. 

When Quirino returned it was ten o'clock. I 
had slept four hours without interruption. 

‘Look here! See what a fine animal,’ said he 
to us, casting a magnificent deer at my feet. I § 


~~ 


have already on my way been offered two ounces 
of gold for it. 

‘You should have taken it,’ exclaimed John Bell 
—‘we could have divided the two ounces between 
us three. Breakfast in the morning would have 
tasted better to us.’ 

An hoff later, the deer, well cooked, through 
the attention of Quirino, gave us a splendid re- 
past. . John Bell, himself, consumed as much of it 
as the Gambusino, the sailors and myself tog ther. 
Yet, aftersevery mouthful. he bitterly reproached 
the Gambusino for not having accepted the two 
ounces, After all, who knows /§perhaps the ex- 
cellent American ate thus through despair ! 

[vo BE CONTINUED. ] 


FATALIST’S ROCK. 


BY IDA, 


High, frowning o’ér a dark and troubled sea, 

A rock uprears its wiid mysterious head ; 

The soft blue sky kisses it@{haugh y brow, 

And sunbeams tinge it wiih a géf@en |ue. 

Yet none dare venture up the steepy path, 

To gather grapes, which havg in purple wreaths yp 
O’er its huge sides, nor pluck the rare bright flowerg 
Which b!oom untouched, and wither tiere unseen. 
Come, and I'l tell thee ofa strange sa@tale, 

Tha. gave the name io this o’erhanging rock. 


Long } ears ago, 
In yon proud palace lived a man, whose life 
Was purchased at the cost of hers who gave it, 
And ’tis suid, when firs: his infant wailing proke 
The deathly stiliness of that curtained room, 
The moon went quickly down, aud stars turned pale, 
And all ihe air seemed thick with gathering gloom 
They who stood fearfu! round the imfani’s_bed, 
Turned f: om i's feeb'e touch, as tho’ e’en that 
Might bring contagion to their trembling souls. 
Months passed. The child s wild eyes had learned 
To mark Ear: h’s beau! ies ; and within their depths 
Intellect was kindling up hér many fires— 
But they who watched hii, ever shrank, afraid 
To meet the flashing of those wondrous orbs. 
Yet he was bright and gentle—and as fair withal, 
As angel faces seen in summer dreams— 
Tho’ on his lips there lurked at times, a strange 
Unearthly light—a smile, yet not a smile, 
But a reflection ;—as tho’ some demon form 
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Were laughing in its hate before him, and that laugh 
Was faint.y miirored on his upturned face. 


Years passed 
Unheeded by, and s‘ili unblest, 
The Accursed had gone upon his weary way, 
Wi h dire Des ruction following in his track, 
And ‘ighting on whate’er his hand had ouched, 
Or heart yearned o’er If (moved by what remained 
Of human impulse in his sou!) he pressed 
His outcast lips upon an infant’s brow, 
The child would see ; its mother’s sheltering arms, 
Grow pale, and shudder, gasp and bre :the no more. 
Or if perchance his eye wou d fond y rest 
Upon ihe angel face of maidenhood, 
While his dark breast heaved with tumaltuous throes, 
And ached with Love's de icious agony, 
That face would pa'e and fade, and ali the charms 
Which made it heavenly, droop from the hour 
She met his fa'al glauce—unti. was made 
Her bed within the quiet chu:ch-yaid’s shade. 


Thus, thro’ his life, the poison dart of Death 
Vierced all on whom he brought a curse, 

E’en by a passing thotght. Dost wonder then, 
That o'er his aching heart dark thought» should come, 
And voices whisper, of a sphere beyond 

Which he might reach, if freed from immortality, 
And saying, if a demon sou! did Jurk 

Within his breast, it shou d be fiee to work 

Its deedg-of il!, unshuckled by the chains 

Of humah passions, or of human powers ? 
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Such though/s were treasured in his brains’ degpibel, «» When the last eddy died u wave, 


Until they stamped themselves in words of fire. * 
So on anight as dark and full of gloom 
Asthat-whih ushered his accursed birth, 

He climbed this rock—thence headlong, cast himself 
Into the bosom df yon foaming sea. 


a 
—————(<-——...™ 
“. : * 


The night-bird screamed a h scream of joy, 
The clouds rolled back, and stars.grew bright again, 





And the pale; came all serenely apy 
And bathed 1 Earth in a silverlight. * 
Cuicaco, 5 “Es 
, a 
a 
< * a 


‘ AN AUTHOR’S DESTINY AND DUTY. * 


» We extract the following paragraphs from an 
able article in the last number of the Edinburgh 
Review : . 

It may be true that he is to die—for we do not 
count the record of a name when the works 
are no longer read as any thi than anep 
itaphy and even that may vi ‘yet, to come 
into contact with other minds, even though for 
limited periods—to move them by a silent influ- 
ence—to co-operate in the construction of charac- 
ter—to mould their habits of thought—to pro- 
mote the dominion of truth and virtue—to exer- 
cise a spell over those we have never seen and 
never can see—in other climes—at the extremity 
of the globe—and when the hand that wrote is 
still for ever—is sufely a‘tmost wonderful and 
even awful prerogative. It comes nearer to the 
idea of the immediate influence of spirit than 


It is of a purely moral nature ; it is also silent as 
the dew—invisible as the wind! We can ade- 


tion of vicious passions and depraved pleasures, 
and strengtheningeby one more rivet, the domin- 
ion of evil over the soul! Surely, to be able to 
wield such a power as this implies, in any. degree 
and for limited periods, is a stupendous attribute ; 
one which, if more deeply pondered, would fre- 
quently cause a writer to pause and tremble, as 
; though his pen had been the rod of an efichanter. 

Happy those who have wielded it well, and 
who 





‘Dying, leave no line they wish to blot.’ 
Happiety far happier such, in the prospect of 
speedy Riiisction than th@&e whose loftier genius 
promises ingmortality of fame, and whose abuse 
of it remit that immortality a curse. 
But. the chief glory of all human literature— 





taKing it @llectively-gis, that.it is our pledge and 
security a retrogradation of humanity ; 


#@chet in the great wheel of the world, which, 


anything else with which this world presents us. a effectual break-water against barbarism ; the 


quately coneeive of such an influence only by 
imagining ourselves, under the privilege of the 
ring of Gyges, to gaze, invisible, on the solitary 
reader as he pores over a favorite author, and 
watch in his oountenance, as in a mirror, the re- 
flection of the page which holds him captive ; now 


» knitting his brow dver a difficult argument, and 


deriving at once discipline and knowledge by the 
effort—now relaxing his smiles at wit and humor 
—-now dwelling with a glistening eye on tender- 


ven if it stands. e still, prevents it from slipping 
back. meral.g ’s books are, they are 
at le ot so ephemeral, as himself ; and consign 
without difficulty to posterity what would other- 
wise never reach them. A good book is thé"Me- 
thuselah of these latter ages. 

Plato, in a well-known passage of his Phaedrus, 
descrilies Socrates as contending for the superior- 
ity of oral instraction, by representing books as 
silent, The inferiority of the written word to 


, the living voiceis in many Frespects undeniable ; 


ness and pathos—and in either case the subject of ; but surely itis more than compensated by the 


emotions which not only constitute the mood of 


the formation of those habits which issue in char- 
acter and conduct; now yielding up some fond 
illusion to the force of truth, and’ anon betrayed 
into another by the force of sophistry; mow rebu- 
ked for some vice or folly, and 
with renewed vows to the service 


now sympathizing with the foo fait 







e; and 
delinea- 


the moment, bnt in their measure co-operate to ter. Great as.has been the influence of Socrates, 
$ 


advantage of its diffsive and pefmanent charac- 


he owes it almostentigely to the books he refused 
to write! andit might have been gréater still, 
had he condeseended to write some of his own. 

As weare, in a great measure,what our forefath- 
ers made us, so our posterity will be what we make 
them ; and it is a thought which may well make 
us both proud and afraid of our destiny. 
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YANDOT TRADITION, 
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BY J.H. kK. | 
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Towarpns the close of the seventeenth century, war-chief, acknowledged as the head of that par- 


a body of Indians, composed of the Wyandot, (or 
as they were then called, the Sarstaraytsee,) and 
Seneca tribes, inhabited thé*borders of Lake On- 
tario. The present Wyandots and Senecas of 
Ohioyare the remains of this community ; and of 
the cause of their separation, together with the 
relentless hostilities by which it was succeeded, } 
the following details are given in the traditionary 
lustory of the Wyandots. 

A Wyandot girl, named Oon-yay-stee, “the beau- 
ty,” im whom appeared united great mental attrac- 
tion, and extraordinary personal beauty, had for 


her suitors, nearly all theyoung mengf her tribe. 
As insensible howé@¥er, as beautifdl, fie attentions 
of her lovers were productive of no favorable ef- 
fect, for, although none were reje yet neither 
was any one distinguished by her partiality. 
This unaccountable @pathy e in time, a 


subject of common solicitu the young Wy- 
andots. A council, composé@d of those interested 
in the issue of these manygpnd pm 
plications for her favo, was held, for the p 
of devising sonie meti via ; 
in relation to them might be ascertain At this ; 
council, when each had conceded that he could 
boast of no indication of a preference shown him 
by Oon-yay-stee, upon which to found a hope of 
ultimate success, it was fipally determined that 
the claims of all the others should be #ithdrawn 
in favor of the war-chief of tMfeir lodge, He-tagh- 
ree, or “Tree standing alone.” This resolution 
was adopted, lessor the purpose ofyadvancing 
the interests of anothef, to:the prejudice of their 
own, than to avoid the iliating altérnative of 
yielding the object of so ‘hftch competition to 
some fortunate rival, ee eted with their 
band. ‘he 

It will be necessary here to,rémark, that near- 
ly all the suitors belopged¥'to one lodge. The 
term “lodge” is applied to a large oblong build- 
ing, containing twenty or thirty families, the so- 
cial arrangements of which, are regulated by a 
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ticular band. Such a chief. wa§ He-tagh-ree, 

Many objections to the task imposed on him by 
this proposition, were offered by the chief, the 
principal of which were, the great disparity of 
their ages, and the probable futility of any fur- 
ther attempt.upon the affections of one so ohdu- 
rate of “The first was obviated by some 
well-applieg ndations of his person—and 
the second yielded to the stiggestion, that women 
were often capricious and inexplicable beings, 
whose inclinations were not always influenéed by 
consi tions the most obvious, or reasons the 
most natural. 

Ee-tagh-ree then painted himself as for battle, 
bestowing some little additional adornment upon 
his person, to aid him in this species of warfare. 
It was one with which he was not altogether so 
familiar,as that in which he had acquired his rep- 
utation’; his practice having been hitherto confin- 
ed rather to the use of stone-headed arrows, than 
love-darts ; and his dexterity in the management 
of hearts, displayed rather in making bloody in- 
cisions, than teuder impressions. Before he left 
the lodge, his retainers pledged themselves, that 
if the prosecution of this adventure should im- 
pose upon their chief the necessity of performing 
any feat to render him better worthy the accept- 
ance of Oon-yay-stec, they would aid him in its 
accomplishment, and sustain him against its com- 
sequenc:s, to the last extremity. 

It was reserved for so. adventurous a spirit to 
be as successful in love, as he had been resistless 
in war. After a courtship of a few days, He- 
tagh-ree proposed himself to the damsel, and 
was conditionally accepted, But the nature of 
the condition, further than that it was indispen- 
sable, Oon-yay-stee refused to tell him, until he 
should have given her the most solemn assuran- 
ces that it should be complied with. After some 


hesitation, and a congyltation with the other lov- 

ers, ed himself ready to accept the terms 

of the’compact ; pledging the word of a warrior 
187 
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that no peril, nor sacrifice should prevail with ; an.obstinate stand, from which all the efforts of 
him, to desist from the prosecution of the enter- ; their,enemies to dislodge them, ‘were ineffectual 
prise she imposed upon him, whatever it might ; Their inveterate hatred of each other was foster- 
be, and imprecating the vengeance of the Great } ed by the war-parties of their respective tribes, 
Spirit, Hawmendeeshoo, upon his head, if he failed } whose vindietiye feelingsded them to. hunt and 








of any effort for its accomplishment. destroy cactf} other, like , y beasts of the 
Oon-yay-stee then demanded of him ‘to bring ; forest. The countets resulted generally in 
her the scalp of a Seneca chief, whom she desig- ; favor of the ots who at length, inspirited 


nated, and who, for some reason she refdsed to } by these parti yee, Say for more ac- 
disél@e, had become the “object of hethatred. | ‘tive operations’ * Thr several engagements, 
The Wyandot saw too late, that he 2 trap- ) Which took place on the same day, two being on 
ped. He besought Oon-yay-stee to consider that } the shores of lake Michigan, and one on lake Erie, 
this man was hig bosom friend—that they had | and their savage and exterminating character, 
eaten and drank together, and had grown up in } close this long and merciless contest. The latter 
mutual affection, and that it would make his heart } was the only naval engagement of which there is 
heavy indeed, to reflect that his friend had per- } any tradition among the Indians, Of this the 
ished by his hand. He remonstrated with her } following detail is given: 
on the cruelty of the requisition, reminding her A large body of Wyandots, accompanied by 
of the infamy of such an outrage, and of the ex- } two Ottawas, left Lake Huron, in birch canoes, 
ecration that would forever purstie the author of ; with the intention of falling upon the Senecas, 
so perfidious an action, But his ¢xpostulations } who had settled near the head of Niagara’ river. 
wére made to deaf ears. His mistress told him } They put ashore to cook, at a place between Long 
he must either redeem his pledge, or consent to } Point and Fort Talbot, on the Canada side. A 
be proclaimed a lying dog, whose word’ were | Wyandot and one of the Ottawas, were sent,out 
unworthy even to be listened to. to reconnoitre. They had not proceeded far from 
Night came on. The infatuated Wyandot } the camp,4when they met tWo Senecas, who had 
blackened his face, entered the Seneca village, } been dispatched by their party for a like purpose ; 
which was close at hand, tomahawked and scalp- } and from whom they instantly fled, in the direc- 
ed his friend, and rushed out of the lodge, shout- } tion of their camp. The Ottawa, finding his pur- 
ing the scalp-whoop. In the darkness of the { suers gainingmpon him, hid himself in the branch- 











night, his person could not be recognized.. He ; es of a Sp where he remained until the 
was, however, challenged by a Seneca, to whom ? Senecas had The Wyandot succeeded 
he gave his name and purpose, accompanied by a } in hing his campand giving the alarm. The 
defiance, and then continued his flight. But be- ; e body immedistely gmbarked, and pushed 





fore it had terminated, the long mournful scalp- } out into e. ” few moments after, they 
whoop of the Senecas was resounding through ; elle. of Senecas in wooden canoes, 
the Wyandot village. In the furious conflict that turning the nearest point of land. Instantly the 
ensued between the avengers of his murdered { war-whoops were shouted. They slowly ap- 
victim, and his own retainers, KHe-tagh-ree paid } proached each other, singing their death-songs— 
with his life the forfeit of his folly and treachery. } some of the Wyandots in the meantime, struck a 
_A combat ensued, which was sustained for three } light, made a fire, and prepared their gum and 
days and nights, with alternate success, when the bark, to repair anysdamage which might occur to 
Wyandots were compelled to retire, deserting { their canoes in the action. The battle was fought 
their village, and abandoning their families to ; with bows,and arrows, and was sustained with 
such merey as might be granted by an infuriated | great fury and obstinacy "for some hours. The 
enemy. Those who were left, sunk under the carnage was dreadful, dad it was not until the 
scalping-knife—the village was devastated, and ; canoes were nearly,filled with blood, water and 
the miserable author of this bloody tragedy, her- } mangled bodies, that 
self perished amid the scene of indiscriminate } way. They 
slaughter and desolation. by the aa 


necas began to give 
‘thé shore, closely pursued 
WYandots. But here a new 


The war instigated by this second Helen, con- } scene of horror awaited them. The enemy over- 
taking them, with yells of savage exultation, com- 
menced the work of butchery upon the. women 
and children, who from the shore, had been anx- 


tinued for more than thirty years, during which 
time the Wyandots were forced backwar far 
as lakes Huron and Michigan. ‘Here made 
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ious spectators of the conflict. Unable to make 
their escape, the. mothers had endeavored to se- 
cure their little ones, by hiding them under their 
kettles, and whatever else a ed to promise 
thenrshelter and safety, It was,however, all in 
vain—few esca 


pedet6 tell “= the defeat. 
“, oF 


Tus gift, art or science, whichever it may be 
termed, is truly said to be divine—and if a gift, 
then a gift of Heaven—and is, excepting meek- 
eyed Pity and her twin sister Charity, the greatest 
boon bestowed by an indulgent Creator on erring 
humanity. We cannot take with u a future 
state, our silver or ahr gold—and ule no fac- 
ulty, the use of which, is marry in eterni- 
ty, except music. Man shrouded ifthe garments 
of the sepulchre, taking his farewell ‘of earth, 
Music alone follows hij through™#he gates of 
death, welcomes him into > niansions of the 
blessed, where angels sing the praises of Jehovah 
through endless ages. < . ™ 

It is the comforter and the tonsoling frien 
companion iu solitud pinner weary 
thread—the captive in his lonely ce ke be- 
guile the tedious hour by such strains as each is 
able, according to the capacity with which God 
has blessed him. 

It is also the soul-stirring‘aidgin the day of fes- 
tivity, The nation’s jubilee of freedom vee 
comed by the sound of music, and the anthem is 
indebted.to the divine art, to aid in impressing its 
sentiment on the hearers. Its power isknown at 
the family hearth ; in the retired quietude of do- 
mestic lifeits full force isfelt—what a similitude 
exists in fancy between the ttinéful voices of the 
young. and the joy of Heaven over one 
sinner that repenteth. 9 the erring one 
has sought forgiveness and & wle wrong, 
whose heart has felt 4tg first promptings to re- 
pentance, from hearing the evening hymns of chil- 
dren. Perhaps the seared citizen of the world 
has been compelled to confess the harmonizing 



















This battle ended the war between the Wyandots 
and Senecas. Anuninterrupted peace has since 
existed between them—and the remnants of the 
two tribes now live in perfect harmony, in the vi- 
cinity of the Sandusky river. 


effect some such family melodies have had on his 
care-worn mind, while casually resting within the 
precincts of such a holy fane. 

Its Beiesty is universally acknowledged in the 
temple of worship. Nomatter what the creed— 
no matter how sectarists may jar—no matter 
from what shaped cup, the stream which flows 
from the great fountain of life is drank, music 
floats on its bim, and if any be in error, music 
seems to ascend as 2 sweet smelling savor of in- 
cense, togtone therefor, and ask from the hand of 
Supreme Beueficence acceptance, at least, of that 
part of their worship, for the sake of the divinity 
of the gift. And music, one of the seven liberal 
arts and sciences, particularly urges itself on our 
attention, because as the concourse of sweet 
sounds elevates the generous and nobler sentiments 
of the soul, so may the passions be lulled, and 
harmony exist. It thus performs a two-fold mis- 
sion, the harmony of social enjoyment is promoted, 
while the voice is cultivated. The soul ill at ease, 
is out of tune, and discords reign which do not 
easily resolve again. ~ 

There are certain parts in the science of har- 
mony, which demand close attention, or the ear 
cannot apprehend the end armony may 
be so far extended, that y, it may be 
so called, but practically, the ear scarcely 
ceives it—the soul warms not, it le cldy 
the ear—it is so distant it is almost a discord, 
would be so but for the name. ’Tis thus, alas, 
with society —#hile we have the name of friends, 
we pa ey discordant practice of enemies, per- 
secutors, slanderers. There is no spiritual 
harmony there—the melody of love is out of tune 
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such harps are on the willows hung—they are in 
astranger’s land. All that’s harmonious in nature 
—the music of the sighing wind, the lowing of the 
herd, the bleating of the flocks, the mingling voi- 
ees of suppliants at the throne of grace, making 
melody, to the music of the spheres, speak to 
man’s spirit with an angel’s voice, and whisper 
peace. 

And acting in concert with this gift, as its hand- 
maidens, all that is lovely in nature, ithe em- 
erald tint of Eatth’s carpet, to. the ecg gol- 
den hues which embroider it—the wild flowers 
amid brambles, growing lowly, and fulfilling their 
quiet loving mission on earth, though opposite in 
their natures, yet lovingly dwelling together ;— 
these with their glories passing soon away, speak 


eee 


to the soul of man again in tones of love, and 
whisper—peace. 
“Neath cloistered boughs each floral bell that 


swingeth,” 
And tolls its pe on the passing air, 
Makes ee ingthe fiel id ever singeth me 
A call yer. 
To that cat boundless as our wonder, 


Whose cei lamp*, the sun and moon supply: 
Its choir, the ginds and wayes, its organ, thunder, 
Its dontie, the sky.” 

And though these “floral apostles” early finish 
their course, and we are too early deprived of the 
boon their brightness bestows, yet they whisper 
of endless peace in Heaven, and may we like 
them weep without woe, and blush without a 


‘ crithe. 
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Bright rose the holy Sabbath sun , 
On Scotland’s wild and heath-clad hills, 
Gilding her mountains dark and lone, 
Her waving fields and sparkling rills. 
Silence, breathless as the night, 
Rested on vale and mountain height, 
And every sonnd of earth and sea, 
Was hushed in deep tranquility. 
Yet not alone the mighty power 
That ruled the holy Sabbath hour, 
Brooding o’er the fields of air, 
Caused that fearful silence there. 
From shore to shore the tale had sped, 
Of Persxcution’s iron tread ; 
And spectres pale with voiceless woe, 
Foretold the coming of the foe, 
To plant the stake, and fires to light, 
On every consecrated 20d, 
Where Scotland’s covenanted might, 
Hallowed the altars of her God. 
Hushed was the voice of childhood there, 
And hushed the deeper voiee of men, 
Where late the hymn and morning prayer 
Were breathed like incense on the air; 
Untrodden were the paths that led 
(Past the low dwellings of the dead, 
Wherein their fathers’ dust wag Jaid) 
To temples where thcir fathers ‘prayed 
In days of old ; but far away 
Within the desert’s solitude, 
God's persecuted chureh that day, 








ok 


Was hidden from the men of blood. 
Yes! whigre the eagldjitigns-alone, 
Upon his ¢l circled throne, 
Where rushing nts thunder down 

nels ever more— 


Their rocky ch 
"W here battlemefiféd mountains frown, 
And ethe recall, roar, 


T he band 
up their heads and sing for joy, 
Nor tremble, lest th’ oppressor’s hand 
Their sanctuary should destroy : 
For though excircling thunders roll, 
And tempests rage around the sky, ‘2 
Their Fataeawhispers to the soul, 
“Be not afraid—behold, ’tis I.” 
‘Btalwart manhood wershige there ; 
Youth and helpless infancy, 
Age, his silver locks lays bare, 
Underneath the smiling sky ; 
Mothers, from their hearth-stones fled— 
Maidens, from. haunts of love— 
All, to earth’s aJlurements dead— 
Seek a better bove. 
Hark! their ices rise— 


a roc = swell 
collin colttcdiees The, 


a aed he God of coat” ! 
And now the Holy Book is brought, 
And the good pastor’s welcome voice, 
With love and tenderness full fraught, 
Bids every listening heart rejoice. 
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He brings their glowing spirits nigh 
By faith, to view the kingdom given 
To trusting souls—eternally 
Reserved for them in heaven. 
i an angel spoke, they h 
» 


d treasure up his slightest word, 


Forgetting pain-forgettin gear 
In the blest peatetles. of the vo 


He ceases, and the‘glen is still 
As the old rocks thatiguard it round, 


_ Save that from yonder ¢]6ud-robed hill 


An eagle screams; a lisping sound 
Comes too, from silvery birchen groves, 
Where like a spirit-presence, moves 

The gentle mountain breeze, 

That trom its airy chamber, loves 

To whisper with the trees, 

He prays—and every heart draws near 

To Him who hears and answers prayer 

For light to shine upon their way, 

For strength according to their day, 

For meek and steadfast fortitude, 

Resisting even unto blood. 

And oh! for those who groaning lie 

In bonds, in cruel mockery ! 

By sore temptations hard beset, 

By doubts and conflicts darkly met, 

Their burning souls to Heaven aspire, 

With agony and strong desire, 

That saints condemned to speedy’ death, 

May feel His kindly hand beneath, »... 

And find their Wéakness in that h 

Made strong by His Almighty 

Lo! Heaven opens—earth is 
Clouds cease their sailing throu 

And shadowy depth and sunny hill, 
All own the p Deity. 


Far from those hall6Wwed away, 
In many a damp and ee, cell, 


4. 
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Waiting their last and fatal day, 

The captive saints of Scotland dwell. 
And one—an o@phan girl, is there, 
A beauteous flower of sunny Ayr— 
Who faithful unto death abides, 
And all the rage of man derides; 
Her bitter cup of earthly sorrow, ‘ 
She draineth to the dregs, to-morrow! 
A martyred father’s bloody hand, 
Now beckons from the spirit-land— 
A sainted mother seems to say, 8 
“ Heaven waits! my daughter! come away !” 


She sees before her raptured eyesy 





. The opening gates of Paradise, 


But oh! more dear than all beside, 
A Savior’s voice invites her near— 
“ Sure, I may die—since Hz hath died! 
Sure, I shall live—Uk liveth there!” 
Slow rolled the heavy night away— 
Another morn—the last—has come, 
Unclouded like that golden day— 
The child expects her doom. 
Another hour of prayer is hers— 
Hour of anticipation blest! 
The next—Death’s speedy messengers 
Remove her to the heaven, rest. 
They come. The.dark, remorseless sea 
Breaks its long billows at her feet. 
“Why bind me thus ?—right joyfully 
The last great Enemy I meet!” 
She hears—she sees th’ advancing tide, 
And smiling greets its foaming crest, 
As rushing rudely in their pride, 
The waves beat cold upon her breast. 
Joy kindles in her dying eye :— 
“Onward ! relentless waters swell! 
My everlasting friend is nigh ;— 
% God receive me! Earth farewell!” 


Catcaco, May, 1849. 
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When Science grasped a filmy, thread of light, 
That dimly floated in the empty air, 

And dared to draw the silver woof of night; 
Until she saw a star was clinging there, 

She trembled at the vision she had seen ; 
It only told heg that a star had been! 

That burnished tress had faded in its flight, 
fo'lopgrit wandered ig the blue abyss, 

Ere vay. native orb hadgtrembled into sight, 
While yet it journey; that world to this. 

at wondrous urn 






Ere Heaven unfolded to her angel eye. 
It shines there stillfand still is counted one, 
Yet moves obedient to its central sun, 
As when Creation’s dews its pathway wet ; 
That star may fade, but it can never set. 
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Soin the world of feeling and of thought, 
Filled with the loved and bounded by the heart, 
Can that be dead, that cannot be forgot, 
Can they be lost, whose light can ne’er depart? 
Things are around us that have ceased to be, 
And starry hopes extinguished Jong ago, 
Still link us tothe past. Who would be free, 
Or give that tearful past for all we know, 
Or dream of bliss or blessing yet to come? 
All, att is mortal ‘till it reach the tomb, 
And all unblest until it find its wings. (give, 
That last year’s Heaven of stars, Oh! who would 
For aught beside! Fiiled with translated things, 
Too bright to die—too lovely here te live, 
And Taos art , my cynosure of heart! 
> ‘That far 2% holds my home and thee. 
This prayer be mine: whate’er and where thow art, 
Like thee and there, my unbound spirit be! 
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BY ONE OF US. ad 


We have strolled through Kayanaau, Longfel 
low’s new work—picked up the following little 
gems, and knew not what better to do with them, 
than to string them for your conning. The heroes 
— if heroes they can be called, who never fought 
with anything fiercer than a fancy, and never 
achieved anything more important than a keen 
appetite for breakfast, are a dreamy schoolmaster, 
poor Mr. Churchill—we have a fellow-feeling for 
him—and a handsome young clergyman, Kava- 
nagh, who gives name to the book. The machi- 
nery of the story is very slight, just a slender 
thread, whereon the author strings many a happy 
thought and fanciful conceit, now generously at- 
tributed to the schoolmaster, and now to the min- 
ister, beside some exquisite touches of descrip- 
tion, that he attributes to nobody. Mr. Churchill 
was given to day-dreams. He fancied, that like 
the Irishman’s violin, there was music in him, if 
only he could bring it out. He laida great many 
plans, but alas! he never perfected them, He 
kept school and dreamed—that was all. va- 
nagh had been absent a longtime. He returned; 
hear what he says of the pedagogue : 


Kavanagh found Mr. Churchill precisely where he 


left him. He had not advanced one step—not one. } 


The same dreams, the same longings, the same aspira- 
tions, the same indecision. A thousand things had 
been planned, and none completed. His imagination 
seemed to exhaust itse'f in running, befoie it tried to 
leap the ditch. While he mused, the fire burned in 
other brains. Other hands wrote the books he dream- 
ed about. He freely used his good ideas in conversa- 
tion, and in letters ; and they were straightway wro’t 
into the texture of other men’s books, and so lost to 
him forever. His work on Obscure Martyrs was antic- 

*ipated by Mr. Hathaway, who, catching the idea from 
him, wrote and published a series of papers on Un- 
known Saints, before Mr. Churchill had fairly arrang- 
ed his materials. Before he had written a chapter of 
his great Romance, another friend and novelist had 
published one on the same subject. 

Poor Mr. Churchill! So far as fame and external 
success were concerned, his life certainly was a tailure. 
He was, perhaps, too deeply freighted, too much laden 
by the head, toride the waves graggfully. Every sea 
broke over him—he was half the time under water" 

All his defects and mortifications he attributed to 
the outward circumstances of his life, the exigencies 
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f his profession, the accidents of chance. But, in re- 
lity, they lay much deeper than this. They were 
within himself. He wanted the all-controlling, all- 
subduing will. He wanted the fixed purpose that 
sways and bends all circumstances to its uses, as the 
wind bends the reeds and rushes beneath it. 

Who, in the circle of his acquaintance, cannot 
select a second Mr Churchill ? 

We said he had day-dreams; here is one he 
had by night : 

In the night, Mr. Churchill had a singular dream. 
He thought himself in school, where he was reading 
Latin to his pupils. Suddenly all the genitive cases of 
the first declension began to make faces at him, and to 
Jaugh immoderately ; and when he tried to Jay hold 
of them, they jumped down into the ablative, and the 
circumflex accent assumed the form of a great mous- s 


tache. Th little village school-house was trans- 
formed in vast and endlé’é school-house of the 
world, sti forward, form after form, through 


all the generations of coming time; and on all the 
fornis sat yoting men and old, reading and transcribing 
his Romance, which now in his dream was completed, 
and smiling passing it — from one to anoth- 
er, till at last cl on corner struck twelve, 
and the weights ra n with a strange, angry whirr, 
and the school broke up; and the schoo!-master awoke 
to fii@this vision of faime only a dream, out of which 
hivt@larm-clock had afoused him at an untimely hour. 

Alas im, pe so soon. And ; 
anon we encounter some of the school-master’s 
chance thoughts, melancholy proofs to our mind, 
that he threw away enough, as he passed along 
life’s dusty road, to make him great, had he only » > 
thought so, and gathered them up, and wrought 
themnto comeliness, and warmed them in his 
heart, and given them to the world. How true 
is that homely line, 

“Water goeth by the mil), 
The miller knows not of.” 


How much is lost in thétwaste-ways of life; and 










how little of the moti¥e.power of an ffitellectual 
man, is needed to the machinery that 
grinds out a bare How many lim- 
it powers fiat ve extended freely and 


gloriously away, like asea to the heaven-kissing 

verge of vision, down to the mere supply of the | 

necessities of life, necessities as noble in the hound 

that whines at their feet, as in their own bosoms ; 
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allow the golden tide of thought and feeling to 
rush by them unheeded, or to sink noiselessly in- 
to the golden sands, to be seen no more. 

Here is his biography in a dozen lines, and ds 
we read it, we hardly know whether to grieve or 
be glad, that one so gifted, did fot awiike to the full 
life and energy of his being, he 
he would have been proportionately quickened to 
the throb of pain; that to enjoy intensely and suf- 
fer keenly, like the sunlight and the shadow,are in- 


* 


¥ you help exciaiming, “the school-master! Why, I 
know him well; the very picture of our Mr, -——, 


down in Don’t you remember him ¢” 

Nature had made Mr Churchill a poet, but destiny, 
a school-master. This produced a discord between his 
out ward and his inward existence. Life presented it- 
self to him like the Sphinx, with its perpetual riddle 
of the real and the ideal, To the solution of this dark 
problem, he devoted his days and his nights. He was 
forced to teach grammar when he would fain have 
Written poems ; and from day to day, and from year 
to year, the trivial things of life postponed the great 
designs, which he felt capable of accomplishing, but 
never had the resolute courage to begin. Thus he dal- 
, lied with-his thoughts and with all things, and wasted 
she his strength on trifles ; like the lazy sea that plays with 
the pebbles on its beac 

the wind, might lift 
' palms, and toss them into the air as pla 





g8. 


Here are a few of the pe "8 graver 
thinkings : 
Morality without religion is only a d of dead- 


reckoning—an endeavor télfind plag@on a cloudy 
sea by measuring the distance “Bt to run, but with- 
out any observation of the heavenly bodies. 
“Many readers judge of the power of a book by»the 
shock it gives their feelings —as e savage tribes de- 
termine the power of their recoll; that be- 
ing considered best, w prostrates the pur- 
chaser. 
The same object, seen from the three @ifferent points 
of view—the Past, the Present, and the Future—often 
™ exhibits three different faces to us; like those sign- 
Pores over shop-doors, which represent the face of 
7 lion as we approach, of a man gwhen we are in 
front, and of an ass when we have passed. 
In character, in manners, in style, in all things, the 
supreme ¢xcellence is simplicity. 
Critics are sentinels in the grand army of letters, 
stationed at the corners of newspapers and reviews, to 
chalienge every Lew author. 









after all, was a sublimé one—none nobler this 
side the court of Heaven. The inscription upon 
| his tomb must be simple— 
“I taught little children to read !” 


we do, that ; 


separable gifts. When you peruse it, how can 


but under the ration of 
t navies on ‘ tched 


It is curious to note the olf sea-margins of human 
thought! h subsiding century reveals some new } 
mystery ; we build where used to hide them- 
selves. ; 

And yet, why sigh— Churchill lived 
a dreamer, and died ase r. His mission, 


ate 


; nothing more, yet his name and fame, are they” 
not written immiany living hearts, and do they 
not, to-day, talk of the schoolmaster in the sub- 
dued tones of ‘affection, as one whose 
was greater than his fame, and whose ‘was 
greater than either ? m+. 

And there’s Kavanagh—if we do notgnisjudge, 
he could preach. Thet houghtis not ; but our 
readers will agree with us, that the ession of 
it is felicitous : 

If spring came once in a century, instead of 
once in a year, or burst forth with the sound of an 
earthquake, and not in silence, what wonder ard ex- 


pectation would there be in all hearts, to behold the 
miraculous change! 


But now the silent succession suggests nothing but 
necessity. To most men, only the cessation of the mir- 
acle would be miraculous, and the perpetual exercise 
of God’s power seems Jess wonderful than its wih- 
drawal would be. Weare like children who are as- 
tonished and delighted only by the second-hand of the 
clock, not by the hour-hand. 

Now for the author. We have selected twoor 
three specimens of exquisite word-painting. But 
first the reader must allow us to introduce her te 
Cecilia Vaughan, one of the lovely parishioners 
of Kavanagh, and must go with us to the grave 
of poor Alice, wreathed in snow, not purer than 
her own pure spirit. "T'was the same old story— 
one, despitesthe cynics, that e’en inethese latter 
times of a work-day world is often and often 








“ over Both loved the clergyman—one 
only be chosen. Strange to us is it, that 
the sthéolmaster, with so much thought and poe- 


try, and fervor, could not have gained the heart 
of one, and saved her from the grave. Perhaps 
he was married—we have forgotten—perhaps he 
planned it, as he did so many things, and vacilla- 
ted until too late. Well, no matter; here is the 
picture: 

The first snow came. How beautiful it was, falling 
so silently, all night long,.on the moustains, on the 
meadows, on the roofs of the living, on the graves of 
the dead! All white save the river, that marked its 
course by a winding black line across the landscape; 
and the Jeafless trees, that against the leaden sky, now . 
revealed more fully the wonderful beauty and intrica- 
cy of their branches! 

What silence, too, came with the snow, and what se- 
) clusion! Every sound was mufiled, every noise chang- 
ed to something soft and musical. No more tramp- 
ling hoofs—no more rattling wheels! Only the chim- 
ing sleigh-bells, béating as swift and merrily as the 
hearts of children. » 

All day long, all night long, the snow fell on the vil- 
lage and on the church-yard; owthe happy home of 
Cecilia Vaughan, on the lonely grave of Alice Archer! 
Yes, for before the winter came, she had gone to that 
land where winter never comes. Her long domestic 
tragedy wasended. She was dead ; and with her, had 
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none 
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died her secret sorrow and her seeret love. Kavanagh 
- never what wealth of affection for him faded 
from the world when she departed; Cecilia never 
knew what fidelity of friendship, what delicate regard, 
what gentle magnanimity, what angelic patience had 
"gone with her into the grave; Mr. Churchill never 
‘knew, that, while he was exploring the Past for rec- 


ords of e and unknown martyrs, in his own vil- 
lage, nea own door, before his own eyes, one of 
that si!entsisterhood had passed away into oblivion, 
unnotic d unknown. . 


With one little engraving more, we bid adieu 
to Kavanagh and the sch ter, not without 
expressing the thought that were there fewer 
Churchill’s, the world would be the loser, while 


the scroll in Fame’s right hand would be unrolled ; 


for many a new and greater name. 


ee g-————_ . 


AHALF HOUR WITH ‘‘OURS’’ ABOUT ‘*‘OURS->’’ Ps 


WE never affected jewelry ; have been indebt- 
ed, indeed, for many a plain-spoken opinion, to 
the simple fact that there was a neglected rent in 
our coat sle€ve, or a button mis#ifig from the 
place where one “ought to be.” aM ever 


think of it? A hole in one’s coat, Of ap. ugly 
putch somewhere, is a wonderful embold@ger to 
your ferociously affectionate people. ile per 


emtra, a glossy, well-fitting garment, gand a 
polished, corn-defying boot, are triple steel to 
your expounders of distasteful truths, A lady in 
ca'ico and thick shoes, with.a bonnet flaring too 
much or not enough—heaven help her, for we 
cannot. 

Well, as we were saying, or about to say, we 
are no trinket fancier, but had we not forsworn 
wishing for working, we would wish for the loan, 
just the loan of Gyges’ wonderful ring, that made 

. ‘the wearer invisible, that we might sit down be- 
side you, without the formality of friend or intro- 
duction, and hear you think. But alas, the fin- 
gers of our left hand are ringless, and we can on- 
ly approach you through the intervention of pen, 
paper, printer and postman ; that’s a long, 
tedious way to send a little thought by itself— 
isn’t it? 

How does it deepen the interest with which we 
dwell upon a picture, to know it is a veritable 
portrait of some one who breathed and felt and 
thought as we do; some one who hoped, wept as 
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The winter did not pass without its peculiar delights 
and recreations.- The singing of the great wood fires , 
the blowing of the wind over the chimney-tops, as if 
they were organ pipes; the splendor of the spotiess 
snow; the purple yall built round the horizon at sun- 
set; the sea-suggestipg pines, with the moan of the 
billows in their brafiches, on which the snows were 
furled like ; the northern lights; the stars of 
stee]; the transcendent moonlight, and the lovely 
shadows of the leafless trees upon the snow ;—these 
things did not pass unnoticed nor unremembered.— 
Every one of them made its record upon the heart of 
Mr. Churehill. 


And may we not add for you, that what you 
know of Mr. Churchill, has made its record upon 
yours ? 





we hav d as we gas PO the features, . 

changelegs upon the canvas, how have we detect- 
ed ourselygs Jighting them with joy or clouding 

them with sorrow—longing for an inkling of their 


history, for a glance into their heart, andgaighing, 
perchancesfhat we hadgpt known them ourselves. 
And the’ imi y forms of unearthly beauty 
that sometimes spring up beneath the wand of 
Genius—how, to ally save the professional con- 
noisseur—that most ss of all beings under 
heaven that ‘wear pues they resolve into 
their blended elements, like the frost work upon 
the pane, when the warm light of reality dawns 
near them, in the truthful portrait of one who had . » 
really breathed. em 

Now a literary Magazine is very much like a 
Picture Gallery, and to discriminate between 
the portraits and the “ fancy,” is the office not less 
of the heart than the head. We know there is 
an instinct that draws one. irresistibly towards 
that which is born of the real ; but how if one has 
no heart, or at the b@st; a“ sluggich,one? The 
limner of thought andjfeeling may as well lay 
up the pencil and ; it is “ Love’s labor 
lost,” for who ty Cicerone to the chil- 
dren of his ow and brain? Who would 
say, ‘here this I deeply felt, and that, is asif a 
leaf torn out from the little blotter, filled with 
hidden, self-recorded thought?’ 

Thus the writer is at the mercy of his readers; 
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for an earnest production, born of thought and 
feeling, is like those tracings of landscape, tree 
and flower done with chemical preparations of 
cobalt. Done never so skillfully, invisible when 
cold, ‘at best a winter scene, but once brought 
near the heart, lo !sthe magie of the change—how 
exquisite, and deep, and warm thie coloring ; each 
leaf alive, each bough alow and aloft, ready to 
catch the first chance breath, and swing freely and 
gracefully against the summer heaven. There 
may be something now and then, upon these pa- 
ges, thus invisibly traced ; it is yours, kind reader, 
to say whether it is worth the warming, and if 
you bring the colors out, and make their bloom 
perennial, why then, they are not mine nor theirs 
—not his nor hers; again thdt charming word 
must serve us—they are “ours.” 

Good writers and good readers thyust be born 
such. The same gift is essential to both—large 
hearts well filled. Cultivation may lend grace, 
practice give power, and high purpose wing it 
home, but like Byron’s eagle, one must 

*‘View his own feather on the dart,” 

or like the shaft of the Tartar, it will recoil upon 
himself. To be a reader then, is no less a gift 
than to be a writer: it is the next thing to it.— 
The music, after all, if there be any, is in the mind 
and heart of him who reads, andthe most skillful 
im no more than to elicit it, and indeed, he 
couldiscarcely do less. > 

Our contributors afd ourgeadefs then—“ours” 
and “ours”—how little could we do without them, 
~~ and how little could they do without each other, 


But we are growifig didactic, and we hate “ di- 
dactics”—don’t stan find*—will find |— 
have already found, re d admired that beau- 
tiful one of the “ Léaves from Life’s Book,” which 


graces this number. May no Sibyl scatter the 


rest of them to the winds. Incline this way, } 


~ 


person without one. 
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ing soul,’ remarked an early fritid, as he looked 
upon a woman of faultless features, but destitute — 
ofyexpression ; and there was a yolume of truth 
wrapped up in the saying. The like the 
thinker, must have features, andwar an+ 
imation, or it will pass on unheeded, and die tn- 
known. Will “L” take the hint kindly as ’tis 
given? A poem without a character, is like a 
The sentiniént is well, 
the rhyme and rythm right, but then we see its 
“first cousins,” allever the world. Like the bells 
of St. Michael's, the swing and the ring are fault- 
less, but—which bell is it ? 

A theme, like a wife, should be selected—old- 
fashioned, we own—all for love, and wooed and 
won, as every thing lovely should be, with an ear- 
nest heart and mind. A thought thus produced, 
may be sent away nameless, but it will not wan- 
der unnoted. Like its author, it hag_ something 
to distinguish it from all other thoughts of a world- 
full. 

There too, is “Ida,” a home warbler, that dwells 
here winter and summer—the author of some 
sweet things that have taken wing before now, 
and gone singing all over the land. We caught 
one the other day, looking quite at home in a pa- 
per allthe way from the State of Maine. Some- 
body ee ugly word for a 
naughty thing—carried it off, or we would give 
you ther or two from its pinions. We have 
mil in love, we confess, with that dismal 
“Patali#,” but must fain look on him “more in 
sorrow than in anger,” for the thought’s sake. 
Hefe’s our card—“always at home.” 

The “ Martyr Child” and “ Flag Ship of Peace” 
came not over the water, though perchance the 
themes did. The poems however, needed not to 
“suffer a sea-change.” 


The “Wyandot Tradition,” invested as it is 


courteous reader, while we whisper to you: those ; with the charm of truth, a léaf, if we may say 


leaves are prophetic—let critics book it if they 
will, ’tis their trade—prophetic of something by ; 
and by, that shall live when that other by and by 
with all of us, shall have long passed. The fair 
author has, or we greatly err, that fearful yet glo- 
rious gift, a living hea ne that can beat ar- 


ticulateto other ears. that day uncalendared, 
when its full, free ut is broken by a sigh, 
when it forgets the and falters in the march 
of life. ;' 

Apropos of life. We much of the beauty 


of form, coloring and utility, but there is a beauty 
that transcends them all: the beauty of life.. ‘So 


Eve must have looked, before she became a liv- 
VOL. L—19. 
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so, from the unwritten history of the red shadows 
thatjhave gone before, will be perused with inter- 
est. If they reared no monuments, yet left they 
their graves behind; if they wrote ‘no songs, yet 
lake and river syllable, as they bear, the names 
they gave them. 

Will “Mentor” change places Wwith»us, Tele- 
machus though we are—not, while assuming his 
office, we 2 him to write again? 

Well, one of.“ ours,” you have glanced through 
this number, and look up inquiringly: “ where is 
Number Three of the California Sketches ?”— 
There! your thought in print! Whata Lavater 
we are, tobe sure. For once there is a diétinc- 
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tion between letters and literature. The P. M. of 
this month’s number had passed, ere the manu- 
script was in our'good keeping. As per the @al- 
endar: “July—look for Number Three about these 
BF x 4 = 
The Daguerreotype is a wonderful thing; it 
can 8 what we are, indeed, but can it por- 
tray us as we were yesterday, last week, a year 
ago! Will it enable us to note the change which 
each thought has made, each passion wrought, 
each care inscribed on face, and mind, and heart / 
Ab! if it could, how few wonld seek the pictures 
it could give! Like the crystals that lock day- 
light within their polished cells, the changes that 
socharm the world, go on in darkness. How dis- 
mal else, would be our life ; how like a knell, the 
varied year; a pang the present, and a grave the 
past | 
Are you blest with an old, familiar friend; one 
towhom You told your thoughts as they went 
flitting by in sunlight or in cloud? And did you 
write that friend, the transcript of those thoughts 
and hopes? And are those letters anywhere pre- 
served——the record of the inner world of change ; ’ 
of feelings, which alas! you thought like the rise 
and fall of deep sea-waves, or the beating of the 
heart that cradled them, motion without progress 7 
Those letters are your true daguerreotypes, re- 


vealing to the tearful gaze, your r earlier 
self, whereof the hopes and thoughts, joys 
and griefs that so belied Time’s reckoning, have 


wrought the self youare. Could we se@the flow- 
er fading before our eyes, or the day waning into 
darkness—could we feel the heart grow old*with- 
in, who would not breathe the sentiment of the 
poet: . 

“The few lurid moments that dawn on us here, 

Are enough for life’s woes—full enough for its cheer.” 

Well, we have rambled away with the thought, 
but the text—thanks to the laws of Inertia for 
that—lies before us, in the shape of two manu 
script volumes of poetry and prose, which were 
placed in our hands by a considerate friend. The 
author is alady, and although unseen, we feel 
that she is no stranger ; that ou these pages, en- 
riched with thought, and tinted “to the life” with 
feeling, we see, as if the varying pictures of her 
mind; so vividly are “now” and “then” brought 
side by side. Poetry among her sister arts—how 
does she transcend them all! To the inner world, 
indeed, what that artist would be to the outer, 
who could paint a river upon the canvas, gliding 
in the shadow, glittering in the sunlight, singing in 
all; who could paint its “laugh aloud,” amid the 
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gray rocks, asit whirls in a waltz between ; who 
could show it now with a star, and now witha 
storm in its bosom ; now sparkling in the silver of 
morning, down from its native hills, and now kiss- 
ing the blue sky on the verge of vision, as it min- 
gles with the solemn sea. He who can do this, 
and in one picture, is a poet-painter, and the Muse 
with a finger on her lip, shall be dumb beside 

Here we are again, on another excursion, and 
you, dear reader—asleep. Well, we have both 
“enjoyed ourselves,” as the saying is, and are of 
course very complacent; soas you were just dream- 
ing of, ‘who the author could be, we will tell you— 
Mrs. E. A. Hopkins; and if we have ‘old it that 
shouldn't, the Japsus lingue must be placed to the 
account of the amiable disposition and communi- 
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us justnow. Here is an extract from a little 
poem on that old Village Church, that everybody 
remembers, and around which, in everybody’s 
heart, cluster so many sweet and mournful memo- 
ries; 

Long that church its shade hath cast 

When the hour of noon hath past, 

O’er the heads, and o’er the hearts, 

That contrived its goodly par’ 8; 

O’er the hands that raised its beams, 

Smoothéd its boards and closed its seams, 

And upreared its altar high, . 

God on earth to glorify ; 4 
; O’er the fongues whoseyy oices there, 
First were hear@iin song or prayer— 
And the babes its aisies that trod, 
First to lisp the name of God. 


Hoary preacher ! ds 
So!emn—with u ds, 
Bidding mortals come and pray, 
’Ere their “life-sands” wash away ° 
Ancient, when my sire was b rn— 
Lingering, my sons te meurn! 








Shepherd of the little fold 

Gathered in that chapel old, 

Oft 1 see thy tearful face 

Upward turned, imploring “ Grace,” 
Oft thy voice my soul doth reach— 
Though it long hath ceased to preach. 


m—~ 


There the earth dotiflkinaly spread 
Shelter o’er # mother’s head, 
There a sister found, 


Life just budd_ng ii oom, 
There my parapets sleep— 
There their bret’ silence keep— 


Still duth bloom the sweet wild rose, 
Where they all in peace repose, 

And the grass is rank and tall 

O’er the buried forms of all. 





cative mgd that héve, for a wonder, come over’ 
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Memory—memory ! close thy Book! 
What availeth it to look? 

Soul, the li: ing claim thy care, 

God will watch the sleepers there! 

We have hidden the volumes, and shall forget 
where until next month. Give us good old sinewy 
Saxon, after all; with what little grace it gained 
from the Norman French, richness from the Greek, 
and force from the Roman, it is altogether the 
most expressive language upon the Babel-cleft 
globe. There is a body and arough old-fashioned 
metallic ring to it, like the stern old souls that us- 
P ed it, who met their foes with a club, when they 

came humming down from the “ Northern Hive,” 
and rang their knell m the twang of a bowstring. 
It is only now and then, that we see glimpses of 
its capabilities ; and when we do, we are startled 
into wonder, and warmed into admiration. So 
many thoughts limp to ys ‘how a- leaning 
upon foreign crutches, patched with Italian like the 
lazaroni, or high-sounding as a Spanish corridor, 
that we quite forget that the most exquisite pas- 
sages in our vernacular, distinguished not more 
for strength than for beauty, are expressed in un- 





_ which our heathen. forefathers worshipped Thor 
‘ and Woden, and sang the mail-clad songs of North 
Britain. We forget that when the author ris- 
es intg the poet and the prophet, he utters his 
a in words glowing from the Saxon forge. 
Ta o stanzas from that immortal Elegy that 
will live, while a grave billows the green earth: 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The 4qwing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 


The ploughman ho ard plods his weary way, 
And leaves the darkness we to me. 


The breezy call of dacense breathing morn, 

The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, and the echeing horn, 

Ne more shall wake them from their lowly bed.” 


ics. 
The notion has somehow obtained, that the 
garb of a great thought must of necessity be a 
great word. Lo! the sesquipedalian—Anglice, 
foot-and-a-half-long—terms that are harnessed in- 
to modern verse, fen¢edin on one side by formida- 
ble capitals, and frightened in onthe other, by the 
jingling of bad rhym tell us upon any known 
principle of mechani such monstrous ihyen- 
tions_can possibly have matiscle. to carry anything 
but themselves. “The songs that float so sweetly 
in Memory’s twilight; the words that light the 
eye and flush the cheek, and quicken the pulse, 
are no abridgements of dictionaries. No thanks 








mitigated, unadulterated Saxon, the tongue in $ 


Every" word Saxon but the lonely brace in ital- 


to Lexicographers for their magic or their mean- 
ing. 
_~Zhink of it: suppose now—only suppose it, no 
harm in that, is there (—that, you were—well— 
courting, and in the midst of a passionate avowal, 
all at once your other half that was to be; should 
drop those eyes of her’s that had gaxéd so ear- 
nestly in yours; then appear thoughtful, lay that 
fair hand upon your arm, and stay a most ecstatic 
flight of adjectives with, “stop a minute, do, while 
I look out that long word”—and then to crown 
ail, should send you for a dictionary. Do you 
think you would ever find one? Wouldn't it be 
¢ an extinguisher alike to love and literature? And 
in what, pray, are the dizzy stiltings of a multi- 
tude who woo the publie ear to win the public 
heart, less ridiculous than that avowal with its 
philological reference ¢ 

By the by, here is a little echo e encoun 
tered the other day ; it has arude, loyed Sax- 
on ring, and she who does not hear the roll of 
drums, and the rattle of musketry, and the roar 
of ordnance, and the tramp of battle, in the struc- 
ture of the verse, will never make a soldier’s wife, 
much less a soldier. The first couplet may not be 
very inviting, but “keep your courage up,” and 
read on: ‘ 


“In their ragged regimentals, 
Stood the old Continentals, 
Yielding not, 
“When the grenadiers were lounging, 
And like hail, fell the plunging 
2s Cannon shot ; 
When the files 
Of theisies » 
From the smoky night-eneampment, bore the banner 
of the rampant 
Unicorn, 
’ And grummer, grummer, grummer, rolled the roll of 
the mmer, 
Through the morn' 


Then with eyes to the front, all, 
And with guns horizontal, 
Stood our sires ; 
And the balls whistled deadly. 
And in the streams flashing redly, 
B!azed the fires ; 
As the roar - 
On the shore « 
Swept the strong battle-breakers o'er the green-sodded 
acres os 0 
Of the plain, 
And louder, louder, louder, cracked the black gun- 
powder, 
Cracking amain ! 


Now like smiths at their forges, 
Worked the red St. George’s 
Cannoniers ; 
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And the “villainous saltpetre” 

Rang a fierce discordant metre 
Around their ears ; 
As the swift 
Storm-drift, 

With the hot sweeping anger, came the horse-guards’ 
elangor 

On our flanks ; 


Then higher, higher, higher, burned the old-fashioned 
fire 


Through the ranks! 


Then the old-fashioned Colonel 
Galloped through the white infernal 
Powder-cloud ; 
And his broad sword was swinging, 
And his brazen-throat was ringing 
Trumpet loud ; 
Then the blue 
Bullets flew, 
And the trooper jackets redden at the touch of the 
leaden 
Rifle-breath, 
And round founder, rounder, roared the iron six- 
pound? 
Hurling death! 


A young friend who has plumed her pinions in 
a trial-flight to the realm of poesy, and has made 
it, we will say, on a free, bold «wing, writes.us 
thus: “Sometimes I see a beautiful production 
so well thought, and so well said, that it seems to 
me as if the word and the idea must have been 
born together, and could not be apart, andyas I 
read and admire, I almost envy the author his 
power. And yet, when I look at it ¢arefully, it 
not only appears to me that I could have written 
it myself, but that indeed, I had really possessed 
thoughts almost like ; ae though they g: e 
no pleasure then, as now, wheh I see them Bear- 
ing the imprint of another. Thef®is some wite’- 
ery about it, I fancy. Pray, tell me what it is.” 

Our young friend yet this side—fhis ‘tide ? 
Alas! we fear not, at least from our point of ob- 
servation—well, that side of the “ties,” has made 
a discovery. Older aspirants have many a time 
“died without the sight.” The current of thought 
in all men’s minds is, after all, made up of the 
same material. It may be broader, deeper, clear- 
er; it may thunder like a torrent, or sing like a 
rill; it may rise away heavenward, like the sea’s 
right arm ; it may take a tint from{the mental soil 
through which it flows; here the “blue and ar- 
rowy Rhone,” there the tawny Tiber. It may 
sometimes flow like the Nile beneath skies guilt- 
less of acloud; or like the Hudson, laden with 
the shadows of o’erhanging cliffs, or again, frozen 
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like the waters in the vale of Chamouny “motion- 
less cataracts,” in some colder soul. 

But analyze it, and there are the elements in 
the one,as in the other, the same in all—water here 
—thought there. A drop from our owfi sleepy 
stream in Chicago, will weave its portion of as 
fair a cloud, and fill its place in as brigh®a bow, as 
a tribute from the classic Rubicon coulddo. And 
so itis with thought—yours, ours, every body’s. 
Patience, toil, a frequent turning of the style, as 
the Roman has it, and the work-day thoughts of 
only. an ordinary mind; separated from the dust 
that hides their beauty, polished with the unglov- 
ed palm of toil, and set in patience andi in hope, 
will catch, like jewels ina crown, the “light and 
eye of the world "together. 

Could the truth involved in the damp illustra- 
tion we havé emplo¥ed, be graved upon the tab- 
lets of every young Whiter and thinker, if there 
were not more and better of the former, there 
would at least be more and better of the latter; 
if they did not aspire to think for others, they 
could, at all events, do their own thinking, which, 
in a broader sense than we are now regarding it, 
tends to make man free—free in hand, and heart, 


and head—to make him, in the words of a valued ™ * 


contributor, “a simple subject to the crown above.” 

We remember an incident in point—would like 
to tell it a now and here, but alas! we are ° 
the limits ;” the impassable waste of chines 
lower margin is in full view, and so with it safely 


inventoried among “stock on hand,” wemust leave 
it and relieve you. a 


Pe . 

Viator sends us some verses, and begs us “to, 
mend them.” «To steaha ae from a tomb-stene, 
“ Stste Viator ” ~ That will never do; we should 
as soon think of mending a broken rainbow. 
Wait for another shower, dear traveler ours, and 
try again. 

The letter from P. OC. "W. has been received. 
Willingly would we comply with the request, se» 
touchingly preferred, did we not know, alas! how 
well, that griefehas no voice. We can tender our 
sympathy—can be silent while they weep; more 
we cannot. True, true indeed, is it, 

“There is no flock, howgvet watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb is there! 


There is no fireside, posers defended, 
,, But has its vacant c 


The air is full of fa 'to the dying, 
And mournings ‘aioe dead; | 


The heart of Rachel for her cliildzgn dying 
Will not be comforted !” 


* 
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BY FRANCES A. FULLER. 





T had no thought, Etherea, when I parted from 
you, and promised to keep a journal of all that 
transpired in our little society, how nice a task it 
would be... And you must pardon me, if I tell* 
you I have found it impossible to do so in a man- 
ner to interest you; yet I have written a few pa- 
ges, so condensed as not to be a journal, but only 
a ratnbling style of letter-writing, -. However, such 
as they are, I give them to you, 

You desired me to describe to you the members 
of our coterie of choice young spirits—and I will 
begin withStzetLa—who is at this moment bound- 
ing out of my sight, on an errand to the yet leaf- 
less woods, in search of the first violet that shall 
venture its timid head above the soil. Not wil- 
der is the unfettered bird of spring, than “our 
Stella !’—nor more happy, nor more gay; and 
withal, no warmer heart exists; gifted with the 
true spiritjef poesy, seeing beauty in everything 

; “eg grrihing—and so happily blind to all 
the trifling annoyances which make some of us so 
wretched. Ever full of mingled mischief,and 
sentiment, she i ig at once my tormentor and my 
particular Affection. If Iam sad, she ascribes so 
many queer causes fonmy sorrow, that I am com- 
pelled to laugh until recovered; am I gay, 
she is so amiable, and so rich in real merriment 
and pleasantry, it is impossible not to feel in the 
same humor as long as she chooses; and am I re- 
ly and th@roughly grieved, her white arms have 
h an endearing caress, and her soft eyes such 
shower of tears—and tears look so comic on her 
sunshiny face—that between gratitude for her 
sympathy, and amusement at her droll efforts to 
sérrowful, I am sure to forget my distress, Ob, 
r temperament is as genial as June! 
And Mapvetive—I know not how to describe 
her, who excites such deep and voiceless affection 
—so much wonder, and somuchloye! Beautiful 
she is !—lovely as a dream of Paradise—but such 
a mist fous enishrouds hePbeing that none may 
look upon fier ¥ ess with a careless eye.— 
True, the dim veil which shadows:her is brighten- 
ed by the brightness within; but none dare try to 
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dissipate the ethereal cloud, it seems 80 like an 


¢ emanation of soul. Impressed with this assur- 


ance, I addressedsome lines to her last night, as 
enyeloped in dreams, she sat gazing out into the 
cold moonlight, heedless of all the light and con- 
verse within :— 


I never saw aught like to what thou art— 

A spirit so peculiar in its mould ; 

With soamuch wildness, and with yet a part 
Of every softer beauty we behold; 

So dark and still at times, thy spirit Z 
Like waters sheltered from the shini a 
Hidden in the dim mantle of its dreaming. 
As if it loved the glaring day to shun. 


And yet again, emerging from its dream, 

Thy soul shines fcrth, pellucid as the air; 

And Oh, so lovely and so bright, we deem 

That mortal sprite could never be so fair! 

Thy thoughts in their rare current stilly gliding, 

Glimmer so starrily through thy pure eyes! 
ealing glimpses of the heart’s wealth, hiding 

. their depths, gem-bedded like the skies, 


Thy form;too, moulded in thy soul’s own grace, 
Adapted to express each subtle thought— 
So fair and lucid is thy lily face, 
Thy motion witl{ such witchery is fraught ; 
is so much in every act of thine, 

tells thy soul an angel guard, 
Their glorious wings do almost seem to shine, 
A glowing halo round their lovely ward. 


Alsi! whén I d I oe on thee, my spirit 
Longeth for Parfidise, and vaguely dreams— 
Wondering if there, itself shall not inherit 
Some of such brightness as about thee beams, 
Surely the music, and the unfading flowers, 
* And forms of light that walk the courts of heaven, 
Do fill thy vis‘ons in thy,musing hours— 
So much to thee their semblance has been given. 


Going to the window, and raising the curtain, 
which flowed down around her; hiding her from 
the company, I asked why she was sad; she im- 
mediately zeplied— 

Iam not sad—but such a flood 

Of gentle thoughts arise, 

That to be gay would wrong the past, 
And its sweet memories. 

I must tell you her history some day, when it 
comes apropos, A sibyl read me my fortune the 
other day, and I must tellit you: Iamto 
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——*Dwell in some bright little isle of my own, 

In the blue summer ocean, far off and alone— 

Where a leaf never dies in the stil] blooming bowers, 

Aud the bee banquets on through a whole year of 

flowers.”” 

Just sueh alife as I should love !—with our lit- 
tle band to share my empire. The days all bl6om 
and brightness, with beauty-beaming bowers, and 
cloudless skies; and the nights—Oh ! the delicious 
nights of the South! with their brilliant stars, 
and singing birds, and whispering leaves—varied 
by the grand melody of old Ocean’s sounding sur- 
ges !—should we not be happy # 

* * * To-day is so bright, so lovely, and 
love-inspiring,with the clear sunny sky, and chirp- 
ing of spring birds, that I am forced to obey the 
dictates of my spirit, and seek to commune with 
you. It is long since I have added a word to this 
journals but did you know how great asorrow I 
have ou would not reproach me for being 
eat ee Eshould not have been so; but I 
have learned that eyen those who have professed 
to love us, like not to be disturbed with the reci- 
tal of our griefs. I mean not to reproach you, 
who are ever gencrous—but only 1 desire to be 
wise. 

Last night I was thinking of you ‘ae sat at my 
casement, watching the outward world as it lay 
quietly sleeping in the moonlight, Mee. 
was beautiful—and the night-air fres dugh 
bland, recalled the memoriés of ky-gone hours; 
and made low wild harmonies With my heart- 
strings. I was thinking too, of the other mem- 
bers of our band of love ; for’ I had bee Tong a 
‘wanderer, an involfintary &il@ the victi cir- 
cumstance, that unspifitual God; and my re-union 
with them was half joyful, half wonderful. I sat 
sadly musing, until the moon rode ngar the zenith 
—and when I slept, my dreams-were of familiar 
voices, mingled with the murmur of waving trees. 

Our Stella has lost her heart to Claude, one ‘of 
the strange spirits,of ourcircle. To the unol® 
serving, Claude possesses few traits likely 
charm a female heart—and especially such an one 
as Stella’s, so joyful. Ever pondering over ob- 
secure and distant visions, that seem to float dream- 
ily through his soul, shadowing the light in his 
eyes, and subduing the glow of youth i in his coun- 
tenance ; however strange it may seem, ‘none but 
a sweet young poetess, I am sure, could thorough- 
ly comprehend such ‘a being as him, or feel recip- 
rocal emotion, whenever indeed he seems to expe- 
rience any. Still, I have seen his countenance 
lighted up with such a gleam—so very luminous, 
that another spirit seemed to look out from the 
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same fi moment before was calm, al- 
most mo What cannot rightly be called 
gloom, I! almost sullen in his demeanor; but 
does not arise from an unkind heart. On the 
contrary, a more gencrous one cannot exist. If 
we chance to rally him upon this apparently un- 
happy mood, Stella whispers— 
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“Heed not, though at times he seem 
Dark and stil!, and cold as clay ; 

HE is shadowed by his dream, 

But it soon will pass away.” 


Different from him, and yet so like him at times ‘ 
is Arturo, that when Claude smiles I think of 
Arturo; but when Arturo smiles,I think of noth- 
ing ches than the rich gleam of pleasure and intel- 
lect, irradiated from a face impressively striking 
and handsome. © In stature he is commanding, in 
form elegant. ; with a tread as proud as a newly 
coronated emperor, afd a most perfect grace. I 
am not wont'to go into raptures concerning the 
gracesof the lords of creation in general; but I 
must,be allowed, since this young peer wears his 
birthright and his honors so graciously, a few en- 
comiums in his favor. Were his brethfen usually 
so worthy, I should find no objection to the o 
honorary Jewish custom of calling a husban | 
“Lord.” But were the case my own, would prob- 
ably require to be greeted as “my “a 

Arturo sings for us, reads for us, or té 
us, not with the air of one who feels a h de- 
light in the society of women; ndrewith the su- 
peréitious manuer with which som men ¢onde- 
scénd to eniertain or be entertitinedy but witha 
bearing which plainly betokens that he can both 
give and receive pleasii@pwithout suffering any 
detraction from his dignity. His singing is indeed 
music, as are the tones of his voice in reading— 
deep, soft and melodious, A dark eye, whose col- 
or and expression varies with —— tide 
thought, imparts great eloquence to his 
i Fae and aids the charm of his cased 
; 
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power, as . as being the first attraction of his 
face. 
“While Sa for you, Ethierea, I have been li 

; tening to the sounds which come from the b 
: street. How pleasanf‘afe the sounds of summer ; 
; even the confused murmur of human voices in ex- 
pressing the various emotions—the strife of busi- 
ness life, or the gayety of childhood and youth. 
Two rosy-eheeked urchins, like cnpids, haye paus- 
ed under my window, and some af- 
fair in which one seems to-have been the loser. 

“They got it,” says one little gentleman; “she # 
cried, and I ¢an’t help giving up when a girl cries.” 
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ngture never be perverted. 
he might make one of a society lik < 
some future day. 

This is a digression from the subject of my jour 
nal, certainly ; but who does not love the heart- 
dictated prattle of achild? Let him that does 
not, take an ifitelligent one upon his knee; and 
talk sensibly with it for fifteen minutes, and 
thence-forward he will love to listen to these shad- 
ows of “coming events” and rising men. 

I shall be able to give you nothing more than 
the names of those of our band whom you have 
not known, ‘at present ; and will leave the narra- 
tive to fill up some future hours of leisure. There 
is Sybil, and Maud, and May, and Billie, and Mir- 
iam ; Sybil the sylph, Maud the queen, May the 
gentle, Lillie the lovely, and Miriam the proud. 
And Greville, Aurien, Ernestten, Vivian—whese 
characters will unfold themselves. ‘But I must 
lay aside my pen, Etherea, to watch. 

“When the moon riseth as if dreaming—_—» 
Treading with still white feet the Julled sea.” 

* #* % What! is it possible that I have neg- 
lected to write to you for three months, during 
‘which Nature has been looking her loveliést ¢-. A 
sad, thoughtless dreamer have I become, to have 
forgotten you all this time. 

; I Mave not forgotten you; but there are 
times jour joy or our sorrow is of an un- 
communicative nature, when we wrap ourselves 
up fromall about usy and are content only be 
alone. But-gguld you read my heart, you would 
firid upon its leaves full many a thought dedicated 
to you, full many ani ing woven into an of- 
fering, for my friend. My friend!—how ungrate- 
fully that word once sounded on my ear. I was 
a disbeliever in friendship ; I despised all friends. 
profe of lasting friendship excited an ill- 
raed ea —1 was made sick at heart by 
mention—and I will tell you why. I early 
a friend—no, a lover, for we did love each 
other with a fervency, a deep-heartédness, after 
ife may seldom know; but this was before we 
e upon the stage of actual life. And when, 
therefore, we came to act, different interests grad- 
ually made us lose sight of our chain of union, 
and ‘a trifle, a mere idle sentence, broke it. Then 
how we mourned ; how both grieved heedlessly, 
but, would not be reconciled, The tears whicli 
washed out’ friendship, were bitterer 
than can be shed by either of us again, for a like 
cause ; and I arose from that fit of desperate an- 
guish, a smiling skeptic. I'did not avow myself 
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But no, that was } 
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such, fof memories rebuked me; yet I felfsuch, 
without being able to analyze my reasons, for I 
still held my own faith good ; and while we trust 
our own integrity, we can never w. ‘doubt that 

of others—a something will “og us like 
Y remorse. .But those long days of darkness are 
passed ; for sorrow, since then, has fallen heavily 





Q . . 
upon one of us, and in sorrow is truth proven. 


She I loved in early girlhood, with a ‘wild, jealous 
kind of idolatry, Ican now fold to my heart, and 
assure her that what was then passionate fond- 
ness, ismow an everlasting affection. And now 
shall I tell you who this rival is, of whom you are 


; not to be jealous f* None other than the spiritual 


; Madeline ; made spiritual by sorrow—for none 


ever wore a sunnier face than the now pensive 
dreamer, ere care had come—care that had al- 


; most fade us strangers. I remember, making 


{ you a half promise to tell her history, #t is a 
comméh oe—but if is having wa fifo 
mon spirits, gives events a peculiar in t. It 

; is a story of passionate love, of brief ‘and blissful 

union, of early bereavement by death, and of a 

spirit subdued and etherealized by sorrow, and 

linked to heaven by indissoluble ties, by a friend 
who goes before, holding ts still by the hand. It 
is this which sheds such a mournful, though holy 
presence ar er. I think sometimes, she is 

; nly. Ido not think I ever loved her 

so well as now, thoygh more impetuously. 

But of the Shiamer “Pi has been delightful to 
us. We have enjoyed gambles, and pic-nics, and 
sails ; “we have explored forest recesses, and tra- 
ced wl woodland bgpoks, and gazed together 
down into awful ra¥ines of &ternal twilight ; have 
dined together under the rustling canopy of sum- 
mer leaves ; have played Robin Hood in the shade 
of closely-twining forest trees; when our bold 
outlaw never failed toelope with some of gur fair 
dames from a leafy castle we had made, and af- 
fected to guard with anxious zeal; and we have 
Had, too, evening excursions on the water—and 
low whisperipgs in boats, as they glide through 
the moonlight, With drippings of oars. And we 
have been upon the blue waves of the lake—the 
grand and beautiful Erie; have sat entranced 
with delight as was mingteit the deep murmur of 
the réstléss waves, with the music of voices and 
instruments from our party, O, we have been 
happy! Isat leaning over the side of our little 
boat as it glanced gaily onward, with my hand 
dipping in the cold, blue water; and as the boat 
bounded on, or the waves dashed impatiently 
against its side, I felt a wild, eager pleasure to be 
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thus borne upon the bosom of this inland sea I 
have ever so loved—for my childhood was spent 


Anne 


upon its borders—and delighted in the cool plash- ; 


ing of the water on my bare and sea-bathed arm, / 


with childish animation. Rambles upon the beach, 
the search for shells, and for adventure, furnished 
opportunity to the mutually interested of our 
party,'to make an interchange of sentiment, of 
emotions of awe, sublimity, or admiration, and of 
reciprocal tenderness, which were not without 
their purifying and epnobling influence upon any 
or allof us; for love, fostered in such gs¢enes as 
these, cannot but be of an exalted and holy na- 
ture. 
and rebuked by the presence which pervades na- 
ture. We love eamestly and well, because our 
feelings, chastened and elevated, flow in the same 
channel, They gather strength from the*mighti- 
ness unding them, and are nurtured in vigor 
and p And do you expect to hear that be- 
neath fhese influences, the love of our Stella and 
her Claude has been perfected? You were right 
to expect this. Never have I witnessed affection 
more true, earnest or endearing. There is never 
a difference that does not disappear like mornipg 
mist before the sunligit of Stella’éeyes,. Beau- 
tiful, good, darling Stella! e has grown so 
sweet, where before she Was 86 mischief-loving ; 
so tenderly bewitching, where before she wa- fis 
wild and untamable as a bird: © And Claude has 
almost lost his cloudingss. beneatlt her genial in- 
fluence: ? 
So that by mingling light and shade, ~ 
The spirit hueg are re 4 laid. 

Arturo is no less pleasing” than usual, as Lil- 
lie could tell you;—and the gentlemen are in 
various ways making themselves interesting to the 
ladies. I would not, were Ipot a believer‘in the 
happiness of mutual love, like to see’ our little 
circle dividing themselves into duets; but they 





are happier—and though in some respects dir 


tinct, yet we are all closely united. 

The witty and sensible Greville sues earnestly 
for the coy and gentle May. I%now not whether 
he will-wim; probably so. There is one charac- 
ter among us singularly pleasing’; and yet who 
contrasts us all so much that I scarcely know how 
to describe him—and he is Ernéstien. “ Beéutiful 
he is not; but manly, commanding. Yet in his 
fickle humor one sees almost every phase of pas- 
sion, every kind of feeling. Gifted with a voice 
whose depth and flexibility expresses better than 
words, the intensity of his feelings, all that he ut- 
ters produces effect. Scornful he seems, yet we 


Trifling is forbidden by our own emotions, * 
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5 he is gentle to us. He 
vedo not regard ourselves disdained. 
s to be a knowledge of the world, 
whose lingering memories cause outbreaks of some 
old contempt for its littleness and hollow-hearted- 
ness, which even our society fails to dissipate. 
He is kind, highly intellectual, and full of poetry. 
Passages from the grandest poet’—snatches of 
gentler melodies from some bard of love—senti- 
ments qalaint, striking, or original and impressive, 
are forever upon his lips, and with no effort at 
display, for he is himself unconscious of it. But 
it occurs tome that I have described enough. 
This is the hour when 

“ Dark grow the windows, 

Quenched is the fire; 

Sound fades info distance, 

And footsteps retire. 

No sound in the chambers, 

No voic@in the hall ; 

Darkness and oblivion 

Reign over all.” 

How beautiful is night! When shall poets ev- 
er have. sufficiently sung thy praise! Night hath 
made maty bards, she is so lovely—for#it is 
beauty maketh poesy.” And who can listento 

——‘‘the sounds of sorrow and delight, 
The manifold soft chimes 
That fill the haunted chambers of the night, » 
Like some old poets’ rhymes,” ‘ 
and not become a poet, in feeling at Teast? Not 
I, nor my friend Miriam—from whose “window, 


, near my own, I hear these words murmured soft- 


» . 
Oh, for the power of bréathing» » ™~ 
The melodies wild and clear,” 

That thrill through my inmost being, 
And waken the# *s ear! ~ 
For the power but once of giving 

Life to the beautiful dreams, 

That lie away down in my sririty 

Like shadows in silent streams! 


*” 


The drepms and the ravishing 

Have haunted my soul so long, 

That life has grown weary with longing, 

And pines to expire in song. 

Likeéthat bird in the South’s bright bowers, 
. That in life cannot uttef a note— 

But in death makes the forest re-echo 

The melody bursting its throat. 


Even so, my squl never may utter 

Its passionate burthen on earth ; 

Or ’till death 1ias half Joosened the spirit 
From the coii of its mortal birth. ; 
And I caie not how _ ™ 
That gives me thé vad 

1 would sing my own wild requiem, 

And Phenix-like, light my own pyre. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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As the trembling moonlight sometimes*reveals 
a dew-drop sparkling like a diamond in the dark, 
at our feet, so there are times, in 
life, when strange revealings glimmer with an in- 
stunt and unremembered brightness upen the 
spirit fflash of a link or two in the® mysteri- 
ous chain that darkly binds us to the Unseen, 
That dew shall glitter in the coronet of morning; 
thosé ‘glimpses, we are constrained to believe, 
are indeed glimmetings, refractions, as it were, 
from the“future and the spirit-land ! 

That was a beautiful ®upérstition, that the 
thoughts breathed into the goul, dre.the whispers 
of angels; too beattiful-indeed, to bé altogether 
fiction. Many there are, who have felt the cold 
shadows fronrthe west, as they stole over the di- 
al of life. Many there are, who have extended 
the hand for the commission of ‘a deed, and felt, 
the déwy touch of fingers nog their owm! Many 
there are, to whom the,hope of “a goo 
ing,” speaks with the poWenoef inspiration, “Many 

- there 

the mé ory of a dream, that they have been in 
that very plaee, amid the same circunistanges, 
heard the same’ words, and thought tH® same 
sthougiits, apdey ct it could not be!, Whence: that 
‘impression! Have we a twin-Being? Who can 
telké The laws of mil are but half written; 
its recesses but half explored. What powers may 
slumber jg the spirit’s folded piniois! What 
fountainsthas some wand shall wake, even in the 
Horgb e human heart. 
nomena ¥@emind are yet unexplaingdyif indeed 


ime com- 


, upon whom the thought has come, like 


The ordinary phe- 


the multitade with a breath; why the poet wakes 
the tear with a song; why those 
“so often at hand; although at thearfement unseen ; 
wall these are inquiries pregnant with thought, 
and clouded with mystery. The superstition that 
is woveu of ignorance, is not half so fearful as 
mystic™veil that is wrought of knowledge, 
and suspended by the untrembling fingers of a 
qbold logaphy, between this world andkanother. 
Who ed at that filmy texturé, for 
a voice from th wy land—hearkened, may- 
be, when a very angel was whispering at the por- 
tal of his ear! ’ 
VoL. h-—20 


2 speak of, are 


OUR MOSATC WORK. 


ost every } 


they are not inexplicable. Why.the orator away 


* 


{ Tue Necxrace.—A long time ago,.We chanced 

to pick up a little book, which from its title: en 

) have been a treatise on sheep, or the culture of - 

cabbage, or anything But what it really was—and 

} carél@ssly turing over the leaves, our eye rested 
upon the following little incident, which, were 
one in a thinking mood, would furnish abudgant 


. : > 
4 material for a sermon or a song. »As the story 


; ran, somewhere in the n@gth of England lived a 
worthy gentleinan, whose wed!th gonsisted in a 
ver? yentle wife, a very rocky eState, and a very 
tender heart. That domain of hisw, ery for- 
bidfing ‘affair indged ; braken, gtot d sterile, 
as Arabia Petra. * Quite disgusted became 
with it, and nothing but the thougfit that it was 
the old homestead, prevented his deserting it al- 
together: «He looked around upon the possessions 
of his neigbors, their velvet lawns, and’ rustling 
; groves, andvould hav@envied them, had there 
> been zoom itt hig heart for such asentiment. One 

p to Bondon, to see what could be 


d e wer 
d ere he retified, entered a jeweler’s to 


puf@hase some little gift for his wife at home. 
The variet¥-puzzledfim sadly: Now this, then 
that, attgacta@ his attention,“and half determined 
his“gelection ; but there jvas one, trinket, after * 
ead couticorpni os di=play of ring, brooch 
and bracelet, that néted Wike a magnet upon his 
eyes, for they were sure, at last;to rettrn to it: a 
neckthéepf ca&quisite finish. Hitherto the thought 
that the* value.af so magnificent a thing, might 
exceed his means, had fleterred him from seleet- 
‘@ng it, But as.agaity he held it wp, turned it in 
the light, and admired for the tenth time, the 
Pbeauty ind maghitdde”of the stones it coMtained, 
and thought of “his dear, littles wife ‘at, home, he 
summoned coffage, and inquired the price. The 
shoptiin’s reply-tétonished him ; Me sum nated 
was not half What he anticipated. “And may I 
ask you, sir,” inquired the Englishman, startled 
for"thé'nroment into being a Yankee? “may I 
ask you how you are enabled to sell it at a:price 
so inconsiderable ?” “ Why,” replied the worker 
} jn"gold, “those stones you admire go much, are 
f from no fortign mipe, and cost me little else than 
} the labor of polishing and finithing.” “And 
' whence are fhey procured,” queried the purchas- 
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er. “From ‘gs manor in the aan = 
the brief response. Jt was his own estate! The 
werthy “Franklin” took the necklace and dita, 

edhis way home. The morning, after his re- 
turn, had you been there, you might’ have seen 
him with necklace in one hand, and staff in the 
other, setting out on avoyage of discowery over 4 
his stony acres. Every where around him, the 
gfounf'was strown with unsightly fragments of 
gray rock, Down he got upon bis knee, and pick- 
ing up a piece, brushed away the sand that cov- 
ered it, and held the two,.the necklace aiid the 
stone, side by side. “ Pshaw !” and away whirled 
thg'stone, as if discharged from'a Grecian cata- 
pult. Butas it fell, it was br ken. The sus 
shonébrightly, and a contemptuous glance fell 
upon the roughvbut itinocent constituent of bis es- 
tate, the light’was reflected from the né® frac- 

ture eye. He sprang forward, pickd it up, 
and lo Mp veins and cloudsthe liad 96 much 
admire the ‘hecklace ; dim indeed, Soarse, un- 
polished, bub they were there. And sg,° the un- 
seemly incumbrané@s he had despised, with a lit- 
tle skill and alittle teil, had been transformed in- 

to ornaments befitting the bosomh ofbeauty, which 
he had actually gofie away fron home, up to Lor 
don, to admire—actially longed, yet feared to 
purchase. Oh! many areythe métand women to- 
day, blest with North-of-England estategyin the 
mental world, who are sighing over powergg0 un- 
equal to their faspirations, and ¢hVying those 
who have enriched, themselves frgm phat they 
deemed the ribbish of their own. Méhy are 

they, whose’ intelle thal domajp is» strown with 
native thoughts, thay only jiced the patience 
and the polish, to make them jewels, and their 
wearers, kings and queens. Many are decked in 
regalia, while those from whoni they ‘Stole it, are 
the humblest in their train—ihy; grateful for the 
bounty of a smile. A sali thought, alas! but “ow- 

er, owerstrue.” 
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Memory.— As the graves of the long- departed 
ae gredniér than ‘those of to-day.gso in the memo- 
ry of the aged, the thoughtsef the past are fresh- 
er, sweeter, and more gently sad than the thoughts 
of the present. Traces of the recent touch have 
disappeared; the print of the bier has faded; 
flowers have sprung where tears’ once fell, and 
the music of “Cary!” is sweet tothe heart that 
once sobbed out aloud ih the fullness of anguish. 

_Memory is the cemetery, the very “Mount Ate 
burn” of the soul. The early called, those little 
infant emotions of childhood, are there; the no- 
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its high home,-to a struggling hope; what a re- 


% — _ 


ble aoe of mature years are ve tho, the 
dark-browed passions that perished with the fall 
pulse of prime, and the evil thought we shrouded 
in its @radle; the hope so fondly cherished, that it 
eaught the throb of immortality from the breast 
that pillowed it—these, all these are there, gath- 
ered with the spirit’s dead! Bat they will not 
sleepiforever. When the heavy fingers of clay 
are removed from the pulses of the soul, and the 
electric thrill of freedom quickens every power, 
then the heart “shall give up its dead” This is 
the gesurrection of Immortal Thought. 

7 5B, 

A Line rrom tHe Porrry of THE Stans.— 
“Heaven bless our stars!” is often uttered as an 
idle word, but let us say, with all their Jessons now 
newly graven on thegheart, Heaven, bless our 
stars ! : . 


ara 





You have eometimes continued gazing at them, 
till the dews of thelistening night fell fréé and 
fast ytill you felt how diminutive was the little 
craft-yeu sailed upon, when the great uunumber- 
ed fleet of worlds hung out their signak lights; till 
the tumult of passion was all hushed, and ,the 
thoughts of your heart, like the tides of, the’ sea, 
flowed @p towards Heaven and God. Then the 
stars whispered humiljgy’s lesson in your ear, « © 

Then there are lights of the morningjtoo. Se 
that bright sentinel-star, that yet far from we 
ting, has gutwatched the night; like‘é ship’ at sea, 
whose unextingnished watch-fife still faintly 
j gle aims across the deep, threygh-the morning's 
pearl and gold, that finds it out of port. 

See how its feeble ray struggles with the sun- 
beams ; one can almost fancy it receding info the 
liqtid depths of heaven, a fugitive fromeday. 
Now the strained eye can scarce digggrn its pale 
and fading form ; ee Oe dim—a 
point; ’tis Idet-melted, me¢ in ta 


What a beautiful language does 





leak from 





buke to the doubting! Many a spirif bright and 
heavenly at star, waiting not to set, has “gong 

ut” in the midst of a career as high and glorious 
as its‘own; gone out, amid the wonder, and grief, 
and doubt, and murmurings of men. 

*\ fat2so dark, so sadilening !’ they say. Dark? 
Saddening? In the teachings ef that star, how 
beautiful, how sublime, when the pure, parting 
spirit, in the language of the 

“Sets as sets the morning st 

Not down behind the darken’d West, nor hides, 


Obscured among the tempest of the sky, 
But mel s away into the lighit of heaven.” 
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There is the Polar Star, 

“ Whose faithful beams conduct the wand’ring ship, 

Through the wide desert of the pathless deep.” 
Who ever saw it shining from out its northern 
home, 

“With the faint tremblings of a distant light,” 
and his thought did not hover over .,the mariner 
on the yeasty deep? When the ‘storm howls 
through the shattered rigging, and shreds the half- 
reefed sails; when the masts creak and bend be- 
neath its power, and the hoarse call of the spéak- 
ing-tru hands on deck !” is faintly heard 
amid the spars; and the roar of ‘waters ? 
when the reckoning is lost, and the compass dash- 

ed im pieces, then the poor sailor leoks aloft, and 

theré, ghove the gloont of storm, and night, the 

curtainingyclouds half-draWn, shines the. Pole-star, 

the hope-light of his soul, beaming down, bright, 

beantiful, fair as ever! 

Is there no language in_the Polar Star, then? 
Lifejs a troublous sea, and al/ men, mariners ; 
whenarthly guides and hopes are almést gone 
together,, that star ia “look Yaloft! look 
aloft!” ~ 

Wereone of the fixed stars this moment extin- 
guished, or obedient to the Word, should'wheel in 

e new orbit beyond thé bound of the far-seeing 
o Bhould strut behold it shining there ? 
ever,; astronomers would continue to $ 

wang it among the stars, for it would still he 
counted one; its name would be often spoken 
among men, for, itetlear light would sritx keep 
owing on, the Jong way down to earth. Year 
after year might glide away, and the rays that left 

‘ pet dct last, would not tremblé'Yer, upon 






Wine bes the quenched star seem 1 to say? Is 
it ‘aan th. ¢ , must leave a legacy be- 
hind—y: influence! Let it be, like mine, a 
legacy of Might, and then, long after you have bee 
translated 
omers kn it will still linger, gilding the 
night and darlings ofan evil world, with its own 
glory, as it beams, gladness and a ‘guide to some 
weak, wavering heart.” 








“So shines a good deed in this naughty world!” 
iz Such are the leggong of the stars, freely given 
as their own light¢ lessons of humility and im- 
mortality, d faith. But we have al- 
ready linge er the evening sky, and 
casting one glance at that scroll of worlds: 
let us commend jt, the noblest language of Wa- 
tureand of night, to your further contemplation, 
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t other firmament which astron- gf the halls of heaven) , * 


Many astaris at such an inconceivable distance, 
that it produces no physical effect upon our globe, 
and yet its light just trembles om the w 

eye ; as if.God had written there in the bright 
blazonry of heaven, the immensity of the Uni- 


. verse, His-own infinity; and yet our powers can 


come, ohly By slow degrees, if ever, to a . develop- 
ment which will enable us to grasp thé'thonght, 
Coneeive, if you can, what .fields"of space, 
rae yet by buman thonght, flung out 
Re Xa hand¥extgnded, lie this side 
; that orld.” -Send .earth on ‘to -— 
it ; earth, = at the rate of a millitny 
~ half mil every day. Hurry . it on; 
rise.and set; moons wax and wane" snoys fall, 
and melt, atid disappear ; ‘fhen grow old, and turn 
their blinded eyes away, wearied with watch- 
ing the distant star that. twinkles y lucid 
pointy) , . 
Still earth eee on ; men wofldé 





$ 
H 
| y them 
$ down and die, and dying, tell their ghildren ; they 
; gaze too, and calculate ; cal®ulate ‘and gaze, and 
then tury die. That star shines‘dimly yet, as the 
lamp of some fifr ae) house Struggling with the 
eer ! am Oe 
night oxygens ; light, which each tick of 
| ase cloth hae fartHer on tts way, almost two hundred 
$ thousand , miles, Thesswift-winged messenger 
growsold and gray, its journey yet undoned 
If this be “het enough, send thought. Take 
Herschel’é telescope ; turp it towards the gauze- 
light*eurtain of the Milky Way, 
“Whiclrrigafly, asa circlifig zone, thou seest 
Powdered with start.” * 


That wondrous fabric wove in Creation’s loom, is 
rent! ts patting threads resolving into worlds, 
disclose still other **ysiems, blocking up tke vast 
highway, “whose ddst is gold,” but,opening still 
t6 thought’s progressive flight, the bright retainers 

Onward still, till wearied thought, lost in the 
wilderness Of worlds, that closing fiir” behind, 
seem custing off retréat—adoring, tygpbling thot’, 
flies — ae to earth ! 
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Tir Cuar.—Tite eyes of the poor lad seeking 
for tortoise-eggs, sparkle with joy, if after many 
efforts, he can thrust his little hand so far into the 
sand, as only to reach one, for he knows that the 
éontents of the nest will follow, “like beads upon 
a string. It is so in the acquisition of knowledge. 
/ The great Adithor and source of science never. 
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constituted a hermit-truth, any more than He cre- ; 


ated a flower, a man, or a-world, without rela- 
tions and dependencies, Every truth, every fact, 


is always connected with some other truth, some | 


other fact, aid the business of life, is not to forge 
the chain or weld the links, but simply to draw 
upon it. , 

Jn everyehand, has Nature placed a link or two 
of her mighty chain, and whispers as she com- 
mits it to our charge, “pull away! Pull away !” 

* _* - at ; 


Laxov ace an Turrarion —Whether our first pr ’ 
: ; 


r poke Duteh, or Scédtch, of Cherokee, is of 
tie 

ever itawas, it was an expression of mental fma- 
ges, of which natwre 


originals, or of ‘emotions whiclethose originals had 


the awakened. 
A sli mirfation will show that thease imi- / 
tations 0 ire. enter largel¥ into the formation 


of all artifigiablanguage, Thoughvarbitrgry terms 
have swelled ‘its vétabulary; though time has 
wrought its “ perfect work” thereon ; though fan- 


cy has ornamented; and comindfi consent modi- ' 


fied it, yet this, the¥/amgwark,is distinctly seen, 
throughout the whole structrre. In tlle seléetion 
of words, and the collocitigp of Syllables, fle best 


poets invariably avail themelves of the principle. 


of imitation. Frofh.the days when Virgil ygged 
his line into a regular Canterbury gallop, to the 
latest effusion of our bards, miach-of the 
beauty of their productions may be attribeted to 
this. Witness Drydewin Alexander's I’cast : 

“Break his bands of ae stheac, 

And rouse him like a rattling peal of thunder,” 
or the well-known passage in Gray’s elegy: 

—*the beetle wheels its drony flight, — 
Aw@ drowsy tinklings lu!)the distant folds.” 

When Milton was destribing the opening of 
Hells.gates, he said, “and_ofi their hinges grate 
harsh tht 
striking the conttast !—*on golden hinges turn- 
ing? ) 
The Greekgthe Roman, the Italian, the*Dutch- 
man andethe Saxon, hear the bleatihg of a sheep, 
and then all, one after another, set up ®n echo; 
blechaomai, balare, belare, bleeten, bletan— 
The wolf prolongs his dismal howl, and Greek, 
Roman, German and Spaniard answer back : olo- 
luzo, ululare, heulen, aullars Thé matronly hen 


£ 


, 


calls her straying brood ; kakkazein, says the 
Greek ; glucken, kiokken, cloccan, cluck, exclaim 
German, Dutchman, Saxon and Yankee: all to- 
gether, 


‘ 


vd 
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ound them. furnishéd the. | 
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In farther illustration of this principle of imi- 
tation, allow us to relate an incident of recent 
date, which occurred upon the borders of one of 
our western rivers. When the first steamboat 
gplocgeed its waters, hitherto unrippled, save by 
“the light canoe, a tribe of Indians that encamped 
in the vicinity, gathered upon its banks, As the 
, “iron Rors@”’"eame panting and puffing up the 
; stream, they gazed in speechless amazement. , No 
sound escapéd them, but the Indian’s one ejacula- 
; tion “ugh!” What thoughts they had, or in 


what opficulations they indulged, unable 
to inform you. Perlaps -they i ned it some 


importanee ;“but certaiffwe areethat whnt-# anomalous sea-monster, corresponding to the tra- 
*- 


; ditionary Mastgdon of their ‘native wilds, per- 
haps a messenger from Manjtoug but on it came, 
+ snorting and belebing a*mingled volume of Smoke, 
' steam and cinders. As it nearea them, and pass- 
éd, one of them uttered a soundy imitativeof the 
; rushing steam; the natives’ ready ears caught it, 

and it rahg from mouth te mouth, till it almost 
‘ -brought®the fishes-up, so loud the din. »That 
sound becanje a word, and that word a name sand 

if a Webster shouldSrise up among them, he 
"would have one more wor to enumerate and de- 
; fine, thdmif no steamboat had appeared among 


* them, , 
> 
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| lights,” wesat dreamily before the firés—Juneitoo | 
—thigking of—nothing. And a social fire “was 
that, to be sure, all of a fluttey, or spiring up to. 
listen, as the wind moaned over the chimney- 
top, or curling down upon the half-burned wood, 
like a tinff@ thing as it was, or with a flash ahd a 
sparkle, tossing’ the shadows about like a witch, 
or hanging them along the walls, lita fairy, to 
see how they would look, or bundling them away 
in the corner, like a foundling. A ht; clear 
a for us!—out upon your’ @tonomical 


‘ 


? 


nder ;” but the "gates of Heaven—howp inventions, yout cast-iron prisons, we. And 
; the clock on the mantle, thatigél er play~ 


ing in the rushing river of Tim strove to 
tick itself into™notice; louderselouder—lower— 
lower. as if it would fain give some light-footed 
minut2 the slip. Didn't it do its best to be gom- 
Aye, it “filled the silence like a 
Patter, patter, befit #he rain upon the 





} 
{ panionable ¢ 
speech.” 
} window-panes; and the merriment of the gurg- 
’ ling water-spouts, and the rat @Toof, and 
} the tinkle upon the pavemeil to our ears, 
between the heavy pantings of the-storm. 
Just the hour for the absent and the past to 
eome again; for the vacant chair to be occupied 
~ 


~* 
} . Noratine—A few evenings ago, “ between 


ag 


J 


4 
























—— -- 
once more ; for the voices that are drowned in the 
whirl and din of the world, to thrill the heart as 
in times of old. But-of this, not now, None 
read that have not felt—none live that do not un- 
derstand. } 


Ae oe 


, cad 7” , 
We went to the window ; not a living voice, not 


an echoing footstep; the lights were out_below ; 
the lights were clouded above. “Nothing but the 
raityand the darkness, Notastep? Hark! there 
is one—some belated wanderer hurrying home. 
Home, forever home—that’s the word, the world 
over. Blessings on his head who inventéd sleep,” 


said Sati¢ho | , but then—poor fellow—tie 


had asorry home, or his beatitude would have ; 


ended with the word. Home isnot a place to 
stay in ; “tis a poor definition of it ; rather a place 
to live in, and to love#in—aye, to love from. 
There is more meaning in that phrase, “charity 

ins at home,"sthan everybody imagines. Char 


ity love, like life’ itself; #twst. begin there, if 


they begin ‘at all. The web of otie’s better being / 


mustbe woven'there. Affections may float abroad 
like gossamer threads in the summef-air, but they 
waver with a breath; they must be fastenéd 
somewhere, and that sgmewhere is home. 
But the footfalls sound néarer. He, bears a 

© jJamp, whgse feeble light struggles through the 
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circle, a tiny horizon of light. He is in its cen- 
tre; it curves a step before him. Faster and fast- 
er he moves on, but there it is ever—that little 
ring of day, a step, just a step before him, no 
more. He pauses an instant; that circle is round 
him yet. He quickens his pace; tis a charmed 
ring, fof hé cannot escape it. He peers not into 
the darkness ; ’twould avail him nothiingy¢for¢ his 
lamps dim ; but there, at his feet, how bright it 
is—a step in advance—no more; he takes it 
boldly; unhesitatingly @id Wj! anbther, ready 
. lighted, before him. “Dimmer, dimmer grows the 
light; the footfalls fainter andefainter ; th 





.* 


circle is ndftowed to 4 point—is lost in the @itek- 
ness, but has it not left a lesson behinditf Is it 
not thus, day-time or nigh®itime ,jn the wide world 
round! Who is got blest with a latnp, filled, and 
trimmed, and lighted at the throne '—the-lam p of 
intelJect. And what matters it be 
dim, if only it shires upon 'that*ne. Who 
are you, that have sat despairingly down tnder 
the penifential eaves of a stopmy world, and sighed 
because the lantern is not a chandalier, or extin- 
guished the flame*because you cannot make a day 
amid the night? . Keep moving ; those steps, one 
by one, take you round the world. What’ 
though the shadows gather closé”around. Move 





misty iké a fire-fly’s ray; it eannot pierce the } bravely on; they ot Cross that magic ring of 
* dar On it comes, a faint, little halo, in the } light; there plays theray, bright as a little noon 
idstof the stcrm. On strides its, bearer, right ; upon the step that is n on | ’. 
mabfully through the gloom. He is almost be- Well, the fire is o e clock has stopped, and 
neatlfthe window, but round his feet is a little * so wéefollow suit, - ; 
o + 
; LPe- ; 
~ »S %- . 
: “4 pS . 
oe * =e 
_ ‘ yx. e 
x: eee 
m : | a a Ss i 
a ADJUDICATION. ** 
eee oe 
> ei BY MENTOR, y - 
at eee ; » 
fiction traced man’s figure in the sand, To end thestrife—Jove’s overruling power, 


idly on the gea-shore she was sitting, 
Then prayed for J nae Promethean fire, 


Which came ari ated it in manner fitting. 
The ma rtioned, all complete, 
Eacho workings of its hand, 


But each one e} the newly-fashioned man, 


Affliction—Jupiter, and e’en the Sand. ’ 


a 





S@cspite their jarring for the rest decided, 
Decreed to all their part in this affair, 
* And what was due to each one, thas divided. 


» Thou gréedy Earth—when dead—take back thy dust, 
I Jove—the spirit, of my*own bestowing ; 
Affliction loses empire o'er the : 
“When Nature oredits him the debt he’s owing. — 



















Jonson was well named “the Leviathan in 
English Literature,” if only for the great, billowy 
words he reveled with, as-the sturm revels with 
the deep. But his phrases, like the fabled waves 
of the Spanish Main, are always richly freighted 
witly the gold of thought, not in stamped and 
mincing coifi, but in massive bars, imprinted with 
_the broad Johnaonian grasp. .The very ring of 
“higpwords desiotes thie tnfidulterated bullion. 

His stylé is, easily imitated—imitated just as 
thegollitg of empty barrels over a garret floor, 

F odd wddiog of a barrow upon a biitige, may 
be mistaken fot thunder. The quaking earth, the 
tangled lightpings, agd#the red, right-hand/are 

iwanting., Thé man, the god- -lige man, the igeld- 
er of the pol d thought—Jounson isnot there ! 
Thisman, many of his cotemporaries, Whore 
fame yet out later night, vas not great in 
little things ; ; he was great alone ‘iv great things, 
Wonderful weaknesses embittered his Tite, and 
wonderful superstitions darkened the pathway of 
his latter yeafs. Inethe’ companyof “poor Gol- 


& 


the sun, seem allt dark from the brightness 


around them. Surély, well be 


itemny. 1 
said, “take him all in alltve ne'er shalPlookypon 


e 


Loud’ were the cries, and will wetp the lieart-throes 
. Thatecame to our home;‘the blest home of the free, 
“Witen famineis dread eursefelt on valley and mouptain 
And’ swept ds a simgon the gem_of tH€ sen, » 
When tbe poor, epyving father saw his chiidren around 
him, ” 
And rang im his earg their vain plead igs for bread, 
And the babe strove in yain to exiract from the foun- 
tain, ° 
The life-giving milk, for its maine was dca! ! 


- Thé thanks of the nh mt rescued from dying, 
; . She starving by American grain— 
Loud were their thanks, yesias Heaven’s own thunder, 
Truly they prayed as if never to ccase, * P 
When the stars and the’stripes in their glory unfolding, 
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resins careering with 





But ‘toon o’er the waves, bounding on as in he , 
Came a far loude a ottierstrain, «¢ ° 


Vauenan.—Henry Vaughan, a native of South 
Wales, and a poet of the seventeenth century, 
_— some of the mgst exquisite things that 

ere ever entrusted to the keeping of the English 
tongue... What solemn beatty, and wonderful re- 
ality, are breathed in these lines, entitled the 
“World 2” 

“I saw Eternity, the other night, 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light, 

All calm as it was bright ; 
And round beneath it, Time in Bae ade years, 
’ Driven by the spheres, 
Like a vast shadow, mov'd, in which the world 
. And all her train were hurl d. ” 

‘And of ‘all who have Sung the Rainbow, from 
.Campbell to “Amelia,” who flas sung more Robly. 
than this ? 

“Still young-and fine! but what isgtill in view 
* We Slight as old and'soil'd, though fresh and fiew. 

_ How bright weit thou, when Shem’s admiring eye 

“Thy burnisht, flaming Arca did first descry ! . 

When “teraa, “‘Pahgr, Haram, Abram, Lot, 

The youthful world’s gray fathers.in ove knot, 

Did with intentive looks waich every hour® 

For thy new lighit, amd trembied at each shower! 


B&LE eee 


. 


. 


o 


dy, Johnson, i OS OFS, alno: talwy s Spprae Whea thou dost shi ¢, dirk ii@ss looks white and fair, 

to disadvantage ; for though, lion as Waay to Forms turn to Navel clouds to smgales and Mir: 

claim a kingly,share was thi » yete it was not Rain gently spends his honey- drops, and pours « ? 
manly. Affd yet the faul f this’ man, great Balm on the cleft, earth, milk on grass aud flowers. 
alike.in infirthiti ‘inet¥éigth, like spéts u Bright pledge of Peace and Sunshine ! the™@iige tye 4 


Of thy Lord’s hand, the objeet of his eye! 

When F behold thee, though my fight, beim, , 
Distayt and low, I can in thine see Him, rs 
“Who jooks upon thee from His gtorious'throné, ,. 


* his ‘like again.”. : - And minds the Covenant ’twixt Al afidQné.” cad 
1 > “9 a ~, a% . 1 
; ——<—<—>\pPr——" f » ? 
«( -- THE WAR-SHIP OF PEACE. od 


Jaiméd the approach of the War: Ship of Peace! 





War's] undeérs, 
{ She spurned tht foam-wreaths wy sea— 
; But bearing at mast-head the e hty, 


The green branch of Hope from thé laid ree? 
On she swe;t in her glory, with angel fo glancing 
Around ber swift_pfow, and at watch on her deck, 
; And God's hand directed ligrpfth fngnifl Ocean, * 
And He wag her safety Trom ay or Wrecks 
The wreath may be bright won by and by conquest, 
May glitter with gems that cntihitl those of night, 
; And Fame may entwine nat.ons’ 1 
For vic. ory won in the despera 
*But ho ier, nobler, the cireier.of glory, 
Tite that shines wher unfurledin mid air, 
Is the’banner of staté, ‘tis by angel hands woven, 
“And Mercy and Charity’s gems gli;ter there. 


Se 


; 





é 












Wrtt, we ate-on the lastieaf. Last! Ther@s some- matin, when a beautiful volume, bearing the above 
’ . » 
thing sad about that word last: the nst of tle year, ; title, was laid upon our table by vhe f Boarzy, : 
bad the last of our hopes, and even ti.e last of oursorrows. j and incowtinently, visions of all fhe itine ant book 
' Do ) 01 remember the prisoner of Chillon? f makers, whose apprentice-work has “appeared” within’ 
“And thus, when they ap eared at last, ¢ the last ten years, rose, d re us. sre 
And all my bonds aside werecast, we were aware, cilctudations he enorplots* waite, 
p These heavy walls to me had grown P. of £.ir white’paper, apd bright ¢: ear type, were dan- 
A hermitage,—and all my’own!" * .. > * cing “figures” Phrough our brain, and ‘we wer a 
And half I felt as they were come * inditing Fean forthe ‘Intre; id. publisher, “wh 
Lo tea’ me from a-second home ! mm | : Wared to issue “more last werds of RiettyTd i, ” 
And nere now, we have Sortie ‘to “our Jast words for At this eventful pomefit, oty k ife hadyplayed sesan® 
. Jung; And as we commtt t to you, we would ¢’ens js -to t folded leaves, and after a*ha@lf tour's exemina- 
«. ask, wil) they be welcome? gWe listen, ut" hear no Z ‘tiomghereot, we bude up'the ball, “farned.out” Pega- 
_Jespomee, save theavhis;ered “aye” of sangtine Hope, on and sected down to an earnest per et i 
What ap'ungel indeed. “Thouglr'the be hofever ‘true, Cae CFE off story of a saucy enda- 
*. yet Wht .a winning lie,she tells, and how des she be."; cicuS cieerone, a gray-haired cicisheo, ~~ da- 
guile us of opt t@ans ; “let eartli be ice, thé soul hatly ;- enna, 4 wonderful ruin, or a bid breakfast, we. find, 
séinmer,stQl.” “ s 3 * but.little op Of that everlasting Italiameky, for @ won- 
{Te time ofthe singing Of the birds hadtf'come” at def, 3 deeply -darklyfbeautifully bitte,» we saw less: 
lasts tlius Jong “postponed on aceotnt ofthé weat her,” We canecaréely contrive how theauthor made a book 
as Concert placards have it t,@tid they make uiusic for without if, but tli@hing is dong! Heat, ye tourists, 
a 


the-si’ent host, redeeme 

singing on, they Keep th@thorusgp, fer thé floyers fo 

+ grow by ; séethe binds keep tané, and the flowers keep 

» © fime! Singing and springing! Bwery Thing goes by 

music jn thes@days ; the birds Bi their ne 4s to some 

pera gen: the dawn is ushéred in with a song. 

» Hav u neyer been by; when the winds ‘turned out” 

from their fhoysan® leafy berths. Just Mawn; tow 

Yetill is every leaf but hush, hark, what sounds that, 

as of distant Voideg*cominrg up from’ the deep, dint 

Wile? Nearéf£clearer! The winds are turuipg out 

“how ; see how tlieirVitile couches rock andsWing On 
the ome, to greet the morffing with the eapliest : SON ; 

just @--foe Hear, the deep note of some waking 


Jude ; tl 8 and the wooded va'es together, make 
the bass, and the birds put In.the variations. Al! the 
parts if ght anthem are fil:ed}but oney and that 
is yours urs, ws 


é : 


Sic rron sp Astea.—So-it icone after andther, 


we loved ©n earth, mu:t, ere long, be if Heaven. Jt 
nia Encewourmis dead—whose pure thouglits lonk p40, 





went forth white doves, throughout the wor'd, and 
nesttd in many a bosom It is scarce, a seep with 
h:.— .tcven “a forgetting * Maria Edgeworth,as we 


kndW her, is not dgad. Yn her pleasant homed over the 
deep, tiie) mis her’ ugg her kne ] has been sound- 
ed—the prockssion "bas moved the “dust to dust” been 


said; but » ere. Theré ‘s ro tomb for thought — 
no rites af the perished Word: they bever, 
die! , ; 


Tae Gemus om Tract. *y Rev. 
New York: Geo B. Putnam, 1849. 
Another work on [ ! 


> 










ONE THING #ND ANOTHER. 


from-winter ard death, an dy ; 


* bird rings from the thicket. The Bropke play a pre- * 


. 


that are tote,n whole volume ¥ tenanyy ba f Ltal- 
Jan sky Ii enou ea bannért sertaly 
thists @ v exce] 













thing; 'a quik abinet  pic- 

tures, Bimply, yet tastefull¥ framed, wit t enowgh 

of curtain, anid fount, apd ruin, torelf€ve the por- 

fs ttaits. Itds what its sod de the Gen- 

* ius Italy; a e wilffurn dis- 

appointed, ter gr, uninstrwet , trom its peru- 
we ab Z 


prrannw~ 


F THE Lovir, By the Hon. Robert’ 





ae Xk: George ,P, Putmaem, 1849. ° 
“ee ustf&ted. work: apou. that + gift of the 
Nile’ tH@Jaiid of pals aff pyramids, mumpnics and 
} thonuments, 4 Le . 


* Whose Jonely cofumns stand subl‘me, - 


Fimging their shadows from ow high. 
= ag diate which the wizard Tipe 2 
d raiseds t his ages by.™ 
® The auth ; he Wrote it to Please, him? 







“Ke If. His redderé w i cautor, by — 
7 ‘ ; t : 
p : rthat its et. ) 
go starward, until sometimes it seems to us that . s* wae e : 


whiitied. tht 
eer 





Painfully we-e w rmingédior *h 
cep that the-Bard of Brin had AS apace 
ever he at an golden.bowl,” where sparked 
Sigs es Serene or Teas a 
c * of Tara 
mnie Sm memo:y -of Fe # 
looms the Pees "Yor hearts indulge 


. “Loveayoang dred.” 


“ “wie! tha ayoape “ forget, the sub- 
«lime toa See neida, jn his 
Jast tal at th xe, =. am an 
«aged he winddof a Winared ters have 

at hes, sth Tam dead at the 
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* 
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still ringing on, and the “ Last Rose of Summer” left Take another case. A young womon is smitten with, 
blooming alone, will remind us ofthe Bard. ‘Till “the } a pair of whiskers. Curled hair never before had sueh 
smiles of joy, the tears ot wo,” shall cease toshine, and { charms. e sets her caps for him—they take. The 
to flow, and flowers to bloom “‘in the sunless retreats | delighted whiskers make an offer—first one, then the 
of the Ocean,” and ships to meet on ‘thesilent seas,’ and i other, proffering themselves both in exchange for her 
“fond Memory brings the light of other days around ; one heart. The dear miss is overcome withsuch mag~ 
us” no more, in his own words, _ . nanimity, closes the bargain, carries home her prize, 

| 

$ 


“(His name, by myriads sing an@enidy, shows it to her pa and ma, calis herself engaged to it, 
From ge to age shal! go, P * thinks there never was such a pair (Of whiskers) be- 


Tiong as the oak and ivy wed, fore, and in‘a few weeks they are @arried. Married : 

_. ~As bees shal) hount Hymettus’ head, Yes, the worl@@alls it so, and we will. What is the 

« ©. * «Or Helle’s waters flow ” result? A short honey-moom and then the uulucky 
. . i . discovery that they are not to be made one, though all 

- ~ hore elaborate, fe now that farewell to the priests i. Christendom pronounced them so.” 

° r : P 

% . >of’ yt 

Boman m country ' fifrewell tothy nuthbers, \@ Tae Byoravine—It was the profound» remark of a 


apeet wreath of song isthe last-weshall twine! FB adern . ; 
ae , ° ; moralist;that “great rivers generally run by 
Corie Sith'the turshine of Hime onthy slumbery, #, large towns,” but a ‘ameriver, one thatyhas been thor- 


“3 ; 
° hehe “4 a Cece er thanmine-} oughly domestiodted, givilized, ahd eompelled.totread 
Have throb 3 our lay, "tigthy gory aldihe ; "the alt\.wheel’s Jsilppery paps,” @ » ding, insign{i- 

1 but mi ina me rs ~ + ( cint affair. Than a woven of skaing of silyer 

regs) eet erly ov rills, dashing boldly a! by head|and and woddlaud. . ® 











¥ wild sweet vere 1 waked, wae shy own” Seetorm y. ip the ravine, glassy u ithe Jain,” tossing 
: nd ° eu he «¢ tie mountain shadows Jightly wp fat, [ikéthe ‘ 
_ Gms, are three Daguerreotypes, taken, from } dark, flowing mane of a taingle sere is noth.” 
” life,"by a ekillful"artigt. . They: maf not be pretty pic- % ing freer, and pobler, te rowhd d.. There, galm 
turgé, but they ave ddmitibig portraits. We truét that } in ite @@pths, binds -@ gecond heaven of tals: there, 
"hone of you, will ever sit for dt.e like them. ’ ‘with’ wrapped in ashroud, c'ouds flock p ly 


“A young nan meets # pretty, fitge in the ball-room, ; aléng; there, when signet-ring of the deluge weds 
fa}ls im love with<it,courts it, ‘marries’ it, Foes to house- ° ‘ earth Again to stnjighf' and song, the other half the 
keeping with it, and ing a to go fo, 4 Rainbow lies, If there are “bodks in the rpnping 
and a wife” The chances are to ten he hag heith- brodks,” there are“Whgle /praries in‘ rupning rivers. 
er. He jface gets fo beran Old stotys-or be- { Our fair renders will pléase find The text, and.do their » 
comes fi or freckled, or M@@tted—and as that.féee ) own preaching. Well“‘lifie” @ verse the while, from. ~ 
aiténtionsto,” all’ he | a true poet: tad » a F 
sat up With,.0 re8 for, lore towlové, “I stand beside the streamof life; Sy» «f= 
honor and protect” —he celieick ) trade; knows { + hemiighty current sweepsalong} ; 
a dozen faces whith he lik er tives up staying {© Lifting thetfiood-gates of my heart," * , 









_ © atthome evenings; conkoles himself witb segars, oys- It turns'the magic wheel of dong,’ +" Y 
. ~ ters, whiskey: panchend politigs; Jo$ks‘upon his And grinds the ripened harvest, ‘bfought - Wh 
: —~ “home’’'as a very indifferent . A*fami- P 


; : Fromout the golden-field of Thought.” i 
ly of chikiren grow up gbbut him: buf ngither he nor oe 6 mah th 


«bis “téee” knows anything about training ‘themjso } . LereLuidexr Bouo —P T. sends uf a. poem (’)epftitied 
they come up helter-skefter; madé ‘toys.ot When a-.) Echo... It is indeed a p-t that he eVer fan there 
“ @  bies, dolls when boys and girls, dru@ges whet young ; could be tia. difference’between loving poetry and pro- 
‘Women, "and so pastes year after ye saan dicing it. His “echo” reminds us of f nza— 
one Ghiet,, Bappy, ‘homely houg’ds known “{n the bdys of old Paddy-ldifilytoo, * ™ 
4 a r. © “Certain talented eehbe¥ there duel, 
efigmbred of a “for. " ie on being asked, “how dye “4 
yAapees the po} ~ Politely reply, “pretty. well.” ~ 
, exchanges billet vut ‘it, pops the questic 
».® to it, getes‘yes” from it, is, published to it, fakés it to Fonever Bugirxinc ro Exp.—We were just this in- yo 
the parson’s, weds Swit, 6 ir’ home, {” stat, congratulating our editorial self that the labor 
ia for tifis month was ended ; ix truth, wefe rum#thaging 
thatsympathetic heart of.ours, for some ¢ m8elatory 
word for yot} whose labor of reading is just begun. 
But alas, for our better tendgpeies, ‘copy fo: thg next 
“Number,” whispered at our elbow, ciijJed the cur: ent 
of “human kindness” into #@.\Charity begifis at 
homie,” they say, and sometim:s #gys just where it be- 
gins: , | 
e ¢~ “Thus doth the ever-changing ¢ things 
4°. Ruma perpetual circle, ev turing; ~ 
that same day, that highest g'ory brings, 
: “lon us unto the point of back-returning.” 
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